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NdTE. — The Course of Study for the New York City 
public schools includes the following in the English work of 
the Fourth Year: 

Fourth Year. — Study and imitation of model composi- 
tions, including letters, historical anecdotes, etc., with oral 
and written reproduction, and writing of paragraphs and 
stanzas of poems from memory or dictation. Compositions, 
oral and written, from outlines made in the presence of the 
class. Study of simple sentences of the four fundamental 
types. Plurals of nouns. Possessives of nouns and pro- 
nouns. Rules for the use of capital letters. A number of 
elementary rules for punctuation. 
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FOURTH YEAR— FIRST HALF 



I. Fables. 

A fable is a short story about animals, in which 
the animals think and speak as if they were 
persons. Most fables teach something which we 
may very well remember. The most famous 
fables were written long ago by a Greek, named 
iEsop. 

Belling the Cat 

At one time the mice were so troubled by the cat that they 
decided to call a meeting. They hoped to think of some way 
of getting rid of this big, fierce, sly enemy, so that they might 
live in peace. A great many plans were talked over, but none 
of them would do. At last a young mouse got up and said, "I 
have an idea! Why not hang a bell about the cat's neck? Then 
we should hear her when she is coming, and get out of her way.' 1 
This plan was received with great favor and applause. Everyone 
gladly agreed to it. But at this time an old mouse, who had sat 
silent all the while, got up and said, "Yes, the plan is an ex- 
cellent one, and it will no doubt be successful. But I should like 
to ask one question. Which of you will put the bell about the 
cat's neck?" Then the old mouse sat down, nobody said another 
word, the mice scampered away, and the meeting was at an end. 

— JSsop. 
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a. Questions, to be answered in complete 
sentences. 

1. What did the mice at one time decide to do? 2. Why? 
3. What did they do at the meeting? 4. What did the young 
mouse say? 5. What did the other mice think of the plan? 6. 
What then did an old mouse say? 7. What did they do after the 
old mouse had spoken? 8. Tell what you think this fable teaches 
us. 

6. Punctuation. When we print or write we 
have to use not only words, but several kinds of 
little marks that help us to say what we mean. 
These are called punctuation marks. In this 
fable what different kinds of punctuation marks 
do you find? Count the different kinds. 

(There are . , ! ? " " — six kinds used in this 
fable.) 
These are called the period (.), 

the comma (,), 
the exclamation mark (!), 
the question mark (?), 
the quotation marks (' '"). 
1. There must be a period, an exclamation 
mark, or a question mark at the end of every 
sentence. Most sentences end with a period. 
* Questions end with a question mark. 

What question did the young mouse ask? 
What question did the old mouse ask? 

Words spoken with excitement or strong feeling 
end with an exclamation mark. 
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What words of the young mouse end with an exclamation 
mark? 

2. Quotation marks are used at the beginning 
and the end of a person's speech. The speech 
may be long or short, but if it is given in the 
person's exact words the writer uses quotation 
marks. 

What speech of the young mouse is quoted? 
What speech of the old mouse? 

What is the difference between the quotation marks at the 
beginning of a speech and at the end? 

Notice that the first word in a quotation is 
written with a capital. 

See the word Yes in the fable. 

Exercise. Where should quotation marks be 
used in these sentences? 

1. Why not hang a bell on the cat? said the young mouse. 2. 
The old mouse said, That is a very fine plan. 3. She added, I 
should like to ask one question. 4. What is that? asked the young 
mouse. 5. The old mouse answered, Who will hang the bell on 
the cat's neck? 6. Not I! Not I! squeaked all the mice, as they 
darted into their holes. 

3. (a) Commas are used to separate the parts 
of sentences. They are often used when the 
parts of sentences are joined by but, so, and, 
if, then. 

How many commas are used in the last sentence of the fable? 
In the third sentence? 
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(6) Commas are used to separate words in a 
i/isif) as j 

She is a big, fierce, sly cat. 

She waited, watched, heard the mouse coming, then suddenly 
leaped upon it. 

(c) A comma is used before a quotation that 
comes in the midst of a sentence; as, 

A young mouse got up and said, "I have an idea!" 

Here we must use a comma after said. 

c. Copy the fable exactly, putting in every 
punctuation mark. 

Exchange papers, and correct any mistakes. 

d. Let the pupils tell this fable, without the 
help of book or paper, as perfectly as they can. 

II. Four kinds or types of sentences. 

There are four types of sentences, which tell: 

1. What things do; as, 

Mice run. Cats catch them. 

2. What is done to things; as, 

Mice are caught. Cats are fed. 

3. What the qualities of things are; as, 

Mice are timid. Cats are quick. 

4. What things are; as, 

The mouse is a small animal. Peas and beans are food. 
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a. First let us study sentences of the first two 
types. 

Exercise. 

(a) Fill the blanks in these sentences by putting 
in words to tell what things do. 

1. Birds . 2. Spiders . 3. Snakes . 4. My dog 

. 5. Helen's cat . 6. The fire . 7. Fish — «-. 



8. Motor-cars . 9. Railroad trains . 10. The wind 



(6) Fill the blanks in these sentences with words 
telling what is done to things. 

1. Birds by the hunter's gun. 2. The spider by the 

man's foot. 3. The snakes . 5. My dog by a stone. 

4. Helen's cat by a big dog. 6. The fire by the firemen. 

7. Fish in the river. 8. Motor-cars — — in Detroit. 9. The 

railroad train off the track. 10. The leaves by the wind. 

b. Here is a story of an ant. Each sentence 
is of the type telling what things do. 

The Patience of the Ant 

1. An ant one day saw on the road the leg of a gold-beetle. 
2. She decided to drag it to the ant-hill, but she found this a 
very difficult task. 3. She had to go only two or three feet, but 
she knew the way was rough, difficult, covered with stones and 
little lumps of earth. 4. The smallest object rose before her 
like a mountain. 5. Sometimes she went around the stones in 
her way. 6. At other times she climbed over them. 7. I could 
not possibly tell you all the troubles she met. 8. Once she 
almost reached the top of one of the hillocks, when the beetle's 
leg slipped from her and rolled down again. 9. The poor ant, 
vexed but not discouraged, started to go after it. 10. She 
searched here and there, seeming to sniff the air like a hound. 
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11. After a little she regained her prize. 12. Only after two 
hours' work did she arrive at the ant-hill. 13. Then she found 
help, for many ants ran to her and took hold of the leg of the 
gold-beetle, and carried it into the ant-hill. 14. I think this ant 
showed wonderful patience and courage. 

c. The principal word used in a sentence to 
tell what things do is called a verb. 

In this story of the ant pick out the verbs 
that tell what the ant or other things did. Thus, 
in sentence 1 the verb is saw, in sentence 2 the 
verbs are decided and found, in sentence 4 the 
verb is rose. There is at least one verb in every 
sentence. In sentence 13 there are four verbs. 

d. Reproduction. 1 Tell the story of the ant and 
the prize she found. 

e. Notice the commas used in sentences 2, 3, 
8, and 13. Why are these commas used? (Look 
again at p. 5.) What punctuation mark is placed 
at the end of each sentence in this story? 

/. Change the verbs in the following sentences 
so as to make the sentences tell what was done 
to things, instead of what things did; thus, 

One day an ant saw the leg of a gold-beetle. 

One day the leg of a gold-beetle was seen by an ant. j 

1. The ant dragged the beetle's leg over the rough ground. 
2. The ant climbed over some of the hillocks. 3. She dragged the 
beetle's leg after her. 4. Once the weight of it pulled it out of her 
grasp. 5. After a little she regained her prize. 6. Many ants 

1 This word means the telling or producing over again of a com- 
position. 
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carried the prize into the ant-hill. 7. This little ant showed won- 
derful courage and patience. 

g. Change the following sentences so as to make 
them tell what things do or did, instead of what 
is or was done to things. 

1. The ant was watched by a boy. 2. A stick was put in her 
way by the boy. 3. The gold-beetle's leg was hauled over the stick 
by the ant. 4. Then the ant was bothered by a leaf which was 
dropped on her by the boy. 5. The ant was not stopped by this. 

6. The patience and courage of the ant were admired by this boy. 

7. No more obstacles were put in her way by him. 

m. Study of a Poem. 

Suppose you were no bigger than an ant. 
Can you imagine how the world would appear 
to you? Everything would seem very large. 
Here is a poem in which the writer imagines 
something like that. 

The Little Land 

1. When at home alone I sit, 
And am very tired of it, 
I have just to shut my eyes 
To go sailing through the skies— 
To go sailing far away 
To the pleasant Land of Play; 
To the fairy land afar 
Where the Little People are; 
Where the clover-tops are trees, 
And the rain-pools are the seas, 
And the leaves like little ships 
Sail about on tiny trips; 
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And aboye the daisy tree 

Through the grasses, 
High o'erhead the Bumble Bee, 

Hums and passes. 

2. In that forest to and fro 
I can wander, I can go; 
See the spider and the fly, 
And the ants go marching by, 
Carrying parcels with their feet 
Down the green and grassy street. 
I can in the sorrel sit 
Where the ladybird alit. 
I can climb the jointed grass 

And on high 
See the greater swallows pass 

In the sky, 
And the round sun rolling by, 
Heeding no such things as I. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

a 

a. Questions. (Answer in complete sentences.) 

1. What does this boy do when he is tired, at home? 2. Tell 
about the land of the Little People. 3. What are trees in this land, 
and the seas, and the ships? 4. What little creatures are to be seen? 
5. What are the ants doing? 6. Find out (from the dictionary) 
what a ladybird is, and tell. 7. What can be seen above the daisy 
tree? (End of stanza 1.) 8. What is seen far above the grass? 
(End of stanza 2.) 

6. Rimes. 

1. Pick out the pairs of riming words in this 
poem; thus, sit, it; eyes, skies. 

2. What four lines are set in, or indented? 
What does this show about the rimes? 
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3. Give rimes to these words: 

(a) Ant, bee, fly, star, sun. 

(6) Wishes, lighting, jointed, swallow, eating. 

4. Complete these lines with rimes: 

(a) Going swiftly up and down 

Through the Little People's , 

Ants I saw upon the roads 
Carrying many heavy . 

(6) What a happy time I had, 

I was merry, I was ! 

High upon the stalks I'd 



And ask the sun, "What is the time?" 

(c) When I saw a lady spider, 

Straight I sat me down , 



And politely asked her whether 
Ever was more lovely . 



(d) Mrs. Spider feared, with eggs 

I might tamper; 
Quick, with all her eight long- 
Fled, a . 



c. Many rimed poems are divided into parts, 
usually equal in length. These parts are called 
stanzas. There are two stanzas in the poem we 
have just had. 

Learn whichever stanza you like best, and 
repeat it aloud. 
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d. Many of the sentences in this poem are of 
the type that tells what things do. (See page 4.) 

1. What do I do when at home alone? 2. What do the leaves do? 
3. The Bumble Bee? 4. What do the ants do? 5. What can I 
do in the sorrel? 6. What did the ladybird do there? 7. What can 
I do when I climb the grass? 

e. Forms or parts of verbs. We have learned 
in the "English Lessons for the Third Year" 
that a verb has several different forms or 
"parts," for its different uses. Thus take the 
verb do : 

1. With I or you y or when speaking of more 
than one person or thing, acting now or at the 
present time, we use do. 

I do. They do. Dogs do bark. 

2. With he or she or it, or when speaking of 
one person or thing, we use does. 

He does. The girl does well. 

3. When we speak of acting yesterday or in 
some other past time, we use did. 

We did it. The tree did not fall. 

4. When we use have (has, or had) with the 
verb, we use the form done. 

I have done my work. The child has done as he was told. 
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Study this table of verb forms. 



Verb 


With I, you, or 


With he or she 


Past time. 


With have, 




morethanone, 


or it, or one 


use 


has or had, 




present time, 


person, pres- 




use 




use 


ent time y use 






do 


do 


does 


did 


done 


have 


have 


has 


had 


had 


be 


am, are 


is 


was, were 


been 




see 


sees 


saw 


seen 


go 


go 


goes 


went 


gone 


come 


com 


comes 


came 


come 


eat 


eat 


eats 


ate 


eaten 


get 


get 


gets 


got 


got, gotten 



Now make the same sort of table for these verbs : 



Verb 



run 

sit 

stand 

make 

say 

ask 

lie (down) 



IV. Letter Writing. 

(a) Planter's Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 

Oct. 28th, 1918. 

(6) Dear Herman: 

(c) We reached St. Louis Tuesday afternoon. 

Have you ever been here? It is a very large city, the largest on 
the banks of the whole Mississippi River* It is not far below 
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the mouth of the Missouri. So from its wharves boats are sent not 
only to all the cities along the Mississippi, but also to those on the 
Missouri. 

And this is not all. Some way below St. Louis is the mouth of 
the Ohio River. By this stream boats go to Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burgh and other cities. So by these three great rivers St. Louis 
can easily trade with a great part of our country. Besides, rail- 
roads lead from this city in all directions. A long and wonderful 
bridge, with railroad tracks as well as wagon-ways, crosses the 
Mississippi here. I wish you were here to see it with me. 

(d) Your cousin, 

(e) Thomas Sawyer. 

a. Parts of a letter. In reading this letter 
about St. Louis we notice that it has, as all letters 
should have, five parts. They are marked (a), 

(&)> ( c )) (d)) an d ( e )* They are: (a) The heading, 
(6) the greeting, (c) the body of the letter, (d) the 
closing line, (e) the signature. 

1. What two things are told in the heading of a letter? 

2. What does the greeting show in this letter? 

3. Give five other greetings that might be used in letters. 

4. What does the closing line in this letter show? 

5. Give five other closing lines that might be used in letters. 

6. What does the signature show? 

b. Capital letters. We notice that a good many 
words in this letter begin with capitals. Learn 
these rules if you have not already learned them 
in school: 

1. The first word of every sentence must begin 
with a capital, 

2. The names of persons and places and rivers, 
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3. The names of the days of the week and of 
the months of the year, 

4. The word I, 

5. The greeting and the closing line in a 
letter, 

6. The first word in every line of poetry, and, 

7. As we saw on page 3, the first word of a 
quotation, 

all must begin with capitals. 

8. Also, words referring to God ; as, 

the Lord, the Almighty, Our Father, hallowed be Thy name; 

9. And words formed from the names of per- 
sons, countries and places; as, 

French, English, Dutch, Bostonian, Elizabethan. 

c. Copy the heading, the salutation, the first 
and the last sentence of the body of the letter, 
the closing line, and the signature. 

Note that a colon (:) is used after the greeting, a comma after 
the closing line, and commas after the various parts of the heading 
of a letter. 

d. Abbreviations. To save time and space we 
often write some words in a short or abbreviated 
way. We do this especially with the names of 
places and the names of the months. 

In the letter on p. 11, Oct. stands for October, St. for Saint, 
Mo. for Missouri, the name of the State in which St. Louis is. 
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A period must be placed after every abbrevia- 
tion. 

The names of the months (except May, June, 
and July) may be abbreviated to the first three 
letters. 

The names of the days of the week may be 
abbreviated, 

Mon., Tue., Wed., Thur., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

The names of some States may be abbreviated 
to the initials or first letters; as, 

0. for Ohio N. Y. for New York 

R. I. for Rhode Island N. C. for North Carolina 

Other abbreviations for States consist of the 
first few letters; as, 

Mass. for Massachusetts 111. for Illinois 

Del. for Delaware Ala. for Alabama 

Still other names of States are abbreviated by 
using other letters in the names; as, 

Pa. for Pennsylvania Ky. for Kentucky 

Mo. for Missouri Me. for Maine 

Exercises. 

1. Write the abbreviations for ten other States. 

2. Write the abbreviations for the months. 

3. The abbreviations for the days of the week. 

4. Write five dates; for example, Apr. 7, 1910; Sun., Nov. 
2, 1912. 
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5. Write abbreviations for the following: Company, Long 
Island, Railroad, Doctor, Mister, Reverend, Doctor of Medicine, 
County, mile (or miles), foot (or feet), Street, inch, gallon, quart, 
pint, pounds (lb.), cents, bushels, weight, General, Governor. 

(You will find in your dictionary many more 
abbreviations that are in use.) 

6. Write a letter to someone, telling him about 
the town or place where you live. 

Be sure to have all the parts of your letter 
neatly and clearly written, and correctly placed 
and punctuated. If you use any abbreviations 
be sure to add the period after each. 

Mention what is interesting or notable about 
the place you are telling about. 

Exchange letters, and correct any errors. 

V. Stories. 

The Five Peas 

There were five peas in one shell/ They were green, and the 
pod was green, and so they thought all the world was green, and 
that was just as it should be! The shell grew, and the peas grew, 
sitting all in a row. The sun shone without and warmed the husk, 
and the rain made it clear and transparent. It was mild and 
agreeable in the bright day and in the dark night, just as it should 
be, and the peas as they sat there became bigger and bigger, and 
more and more thoughtful for something they must do. "Are 
we to sit here everlastingly?" asked one. Another said, "I am 
afraid we shall become hard by long sitting. It seems to me there 
must be something outside. I have a kind of inkling of it." 

And weeks went by. The peas became yellow, and the pod also. 
" All the world's turning yellow," said they, and they had a right 
to say it. 
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Suddenly they felt a tug at the shell. The shell was torn off, 
passed through human hands, and glided down into the pockets of a 
jacket, in company with other full pods. " Now we shall soon be 
opened!" they said, and that is just what they were waiting for. 
" I should like to know who of us will get farthest!" said the smallest 
of the five. " What is to be will be," said the biggest. 

Crack! the pod burst, and all the five rolled out into the bright 
sunshine. There they lay in a child's hand. A little boy was 
clutching them, and said they were fine peas for his pea-shooter. 

— Hans Andersen. 

a. After you have read this story, look at it 
again and answer these questions. 

1. Every time one of the peas speaks, what marks are put at 
the beginning and at the end of what he says? 

2. How many sets of these marks do you find in the story? 

3. How many question marks do you find? Why is it used? 

4. How may exclamation marks? Why are these used? 

5. What mark do you find at the end of each sentence except 
the first one? 

b. Copy the first half or the last half of the 
story, being careful to put in every punctuation 
mark exactly as it should be. 

c. I find in this story these verbs : 

were, thought, grew, shone, warmed, made, sat, came, do, asked, 
have, went, said, felt, torn, know, get, burst, rolled, lay. 

Now turn back to page 11 and note again the 
four forms or parts of the verbs given there, thus : 
do, does, did, done; and think of the use of each 
of these parts, as it is explained on page 10. 
Most of the verbs used in the story of the peas 
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are given on page 11. Now make a table for 
these others : 



Verb 


Part used with 


Withhe or she or 


Past time 


With have, 




I, you, or more 


it, or one per- 




has, or 




than one, pres- 


son or thing, 




had 




ent time 


present time 






think 










write 




* 






grow 










shine 










speak 










warm 




i 






become 










feel 








• 


tear 










know 










burst 










roll 

i 











d. Fill in the blanks with the correct part of 
the verbs given : 



1. (Do.) After I have 
have a piece of cake? I 
, every day. 

2. (Do.) "Who 

often such things." "I 



my lesson, 



you think I may 



not have any yesterday. Albert 



this?" "I think John 

— not it," said John. 



it. He 



3. (See.) Mary's mother 



— what she was doing. Mary 
her mother was displeased. "I have you all along," 



said her mother. 

4. (Come.) My uncle 

last week. "I have 

said. When I to see what it was, he began to tease me. 



to visit us every week. He 

to bring you a present this time," he 



5. (Sit.) Before the pod burst, the five peas 



all in a 
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row. They perfectly quiet. After they had there a 

long while, the pod burst open. 

6. (Lie.) In the pod they had very still. But when the 

pod was opened they did not still in the boy's hand. They 

very unsteadily, and began to roll about. "I will throw 

you all away unless every one perfectly quiet," said the 

boy. Then the peas quiet. 

7. (Go.) Before the peas were ripe the boy every day 

to look at the pods, in the garden. One day after he had 

there, he saw that one pod was getting yellow. "The first peas 

that get ripe into my pea-shooter," he said. Then he 

away. He had not been long before the peas began to 

talk. 

8. (Grow.) The peas had yellower and yellower every 

day. Some ripe faster than the others. When the biggest 

had ripe, he said, "I have tired of staying here." 

e. Nouns. 

The names by which we speak of things, as 
peas, pod, apple, bear, cat, are called nouns. A 
noun is a word used as the name of something. 
Some nouns are the names of persons; as, 

John, Mary Jennings, Mr. Peebles. 

Some are the names of places; as, 

Boston, San Francisco, Italy. 

Some are the names of important buildings, 
rivers, or other things; as, 

The Capitol, the Ohio River, the Rocky Mountains, the City 
Hall, the Spanish Government. 

Names like all those, that belong to particular 
persons, places or things, are called proper nouns. 
All proper nouns must begin with capital letters. 
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* 

The name we call the container of the five peas 
by is the pod, or the husk. But since there are 
many pods or husks we do not write these words 
with a capital letter. Such nouns are called 
common nouns. 

These are some of the common nouns we find 
in the story of the five peas : 

shell, pod, husk, sun, rain, night, weeks, hands, pockets, 
jacket, peas, pea-shooter. 

All these are the names of things, so they are 
nouns. 

/. (a) Use verbs with these nouns, making 
sentences that tell what things do. 

1. The sun . 2. Peas . 3. Rain . 4. Trees 

5. Dogs . 6. The jacket . 7. Harry . 8. The Hud- 
son River . 9. The President . 10. Frost . 11. 

Winds . 12. Our cat . 13. The cow . 14. My 

sister Ellen . 15. Kindling . 

(6) Use nouns with these verbs. 

1. whistle. 2. scratch. 3. eats dinner every 

day. 4. The is very deep. 5. roars. 6. sting. 

7. keep time. 8. run very fast. 9. is the Governor 

of our State. 10. is the capital. 11. live in the water. 

12. burns. 13. have four feet. 14. sells potatoes. 

(c) Use verbs with these nouns, making sen- 
tences that tell what is done to things. Use 
the past forms of the verbs. 

1. The apples . 2. The post by the ax. 3. The ax 

on the grindstone. 4. The grindstone by Tom. 5. The 
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handle of the grindstone . 6. Three trees by the sharp 

ax. 7. That picture by Rubens. 8. The painting for a 

thousand dollars. 9. The new house by a rich merchant. 10. 

The rain by the wind. 

g. Tell the story of the five peas, from memory. 
h. Make up a story about one of these, and 
tell it. 

A watermelon. A rabbit. 

A cloud. An oak tree. 

Three pigs. A potato. 

VI. Singular and plural, subject and predicate. 

a. When we speak of one person or thing we 
use the singular form of the noun; as, 

A boy, one girl, a box, the bush. 

These are singular nouns, because each speaks 
of a single person or thing. 
But when we speak of more than one; as, 

Two boys, four girls, two boxes, the bushes, 

we use what is called the plural of the nouns. 

The plural is generally formed by adding s 
or es to the singular; thus, 



Singular 


Plural 


One apple 
One tree 

* 

A peach 
The latch 


Two apples 
Three trees 
A dozen peaches 
Ten latches 
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Exercise. Write the plurals of these nouns : 

Bird. Snake. Rat. Flower. Bay. River. Ocean. Pea. Pod. 
Shell. Husk. Hand. Pocket. Jacket. Night. Pea-shooter. 

Grass. Rush. Watch. Dish. Push. Catch. Witch. Pass. 
Toss. Wish. Snatch. Flesh. Gush. Gash. Gas. 

Sometimes, but not always, the letter / is 
changed into v in forming a plural; as, 



Singular Plural 



shelf 
wife 



shelves 
wives 



wharf ' wharves 



Exercise. Write the plurals of these nouns: 

Life. Self. Elf. Knife. Half. Calf. Sheaf. 
Safe. Roof. Skiff. Reef. Belief. Ruff. Grief. 

The singulars of some nouns are changed in 
other ways when we form the plurals; as, 



Singular 


Plural 


man 


men 




woman 


women 




ox 


oxen 




child 


children 




brother 


brethren l 




mouse 


mice 




goose 


geese 




foot 


feet 


• 



1 Brothers is the more common plural now. Brethren is older, but 
is still used, especially in church services. 
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Exercise. Write the plurals of these nouns. 

Pin. Needle. , Bee. Sea. Wolf. Cuff. Glass. Pitcher. 
Pitch. Clutch. Fox. Ox. Man. German. Englishman. Wash- 
woman. Frenchman. Italian. Milkmaid. Meadow. Grass. 
Clash. Crash. Stitch. Child. Hand. Handle. Toe. Foot. 
House. Mouse. Moose. Goose. Dutchman. Musk-ox. Hoof. 
Path. Fifth. Switch. Mass. Dash. 

Exercise. Write the singular and the plural of 
ten nouns that name things you see in this picture; 
thus. 

log, logs 
deer, deer * 

» 

Exercise. Write ten sentences about things you 
see in the picture opposite; thus, 

Snow lies on the ground. 

Little bushes grow out of the snow. 

6. Subject and Predicate. Every sentence has 
two parts. Take the sentence, 

Snow lies on the ground. 

Here there is the part that tells what we are 
speaking about, snow; and there is the part that 
tells what we say about it, lies on the ground. 

The part that tells or names what we are 
speaking of is called the subject. 

In the sentence, Birds fly, the subject is birds, 

*A few nouns, such as deer, fish, and the names of some game 
birds, have the plural and the singular alike. 
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because that word tells or names what we are 
talking about. 

The part of a sentence that tells what we say 
about the subject is called the predicate. 

Thus in the sentence, Girls like flowers, the 
subject is girls, and the predicate is like flowers, 
for these words tell what we say about the subject. 

We can separate a sentence into these two 
parts; thus, 



Sentence 


Subject 


Predicate 


That book is mine. 

The wolves chase the deer. 

Apples are good. 

Little bushes grow out of the snow. 


That book 
The wolves 
Apples 
Little bushes 


is mine 

chase the deer 

are good 

grow out of the snow 



Exercise. Pick out in the same way the sub- 
ject and the predicate in each of these sentences: 

1. The wind blows. 2. The river flows. 3. Ducks swim. 4. 
Ostriches run. 5. Geese hiss. 6. Wolves bark. 7. The four 
wolves run fast. 8. They chase the deer. 9. The deer is tired. 
10. The wolves have caught him. 11. The deer has horns. 12. 
His horns are called antlers. 13. The wolves are fierce. 14. They 
have/sharp teeth. 15. The deer cannot run much farther. 16. 
Dogs belong to the wolf family. 17. They are tamer than wolves. 
18. Dogs live with men. 19. Horses and cows live with men. 20. 
The wild forest is the home of the wolves. 

c. Make up a story from the picture of the 
wolves and the deer. This story you may tell 
orally, or you may write it, as the teacher may say. 
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In telling the story, put in all the interesting 
details you can think of. You might say just 
this: 

Some wolves ran after a deer and caught it. 

But that would not be an interesting story, 
because it does not tell enough particulars or 
details. You should tell where the deer was when 
he first heard the wolves, and what he was doing; 
why he decided to run, where he ran, how he 
felt, how the wolves began to gain on him, and 
so on to the end. Make a pretty long story 
of it. 

d. Contractions. There are a good many words 
we speak in a shortened way. For example, 
what does can J t mean, in this sentence, 

I can't work this exercise? 

In the same way we say, 

I shan't be there before nine o'clock. 

Here shan't is a short way of saying shall not. 
Several letters are left out. When we do this 
we use a little mark called an apostrophe (') to 
show that some letter or letters have been left 
out. 

These shortened words are called contractions. 
In writing contractions you must be sure to 
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put in the apostrophe. O'clock is a contraction 
for of the clock. Here are some other common 
contractions : 

didn't, wouldn't, couldn't, won't, 1 hadn't, ne'er, o'er, cock o' 
the walk, I've, she'll, you'd. 

Notice the difference between abbreviations and 
contractions. 

N. (for north) is an abbreviation. 
St. (for street) is an abbreviation. 
They'll (for they will) is a contraction. 
Don't (for do not) is k contraction. 

In writing an abbreviation, use a period. 
In writing a contraction, use an apostrophe. 

• 

Exercise. Tell which of these are contractions 
and which are abbreviations, and tell what each 
stands for: 

1. Ave. 2. W. 3. N. J. 4. e'er. 5. they're. 6. you're. 
7. 111. 8. 111. 9. S. C. 10. Co. 11. Gen. 12. doesn't. 13. 
will-o'-the-wisp. 14. nine a.m. 2 15. 3.30 p.m. 16. Sep. 17. 
who'll. 18. haven't. 19. Fri. 20. I'm. 21. he's. 22. we're. 
23. we'd. 24. I'd. 25. U. S. A. 26. a.d. 1918. » 27. daren't. 
28. S. 29. Chas. 30. clam'ring. 31. Wm. 32. Jas. 33. Geo. 
34. R. 35. Maj. 36. it's. 

1 Won't is a contraction of the words wol not, which are old English 
for will not. 

2 A.M. stands for the Latin words ante meridiem, meaning "before 
noon." P.M. stands for post meridiem, "after noon." 

3 A.D. stands for the Latin Anno Domini, "in the year of our Lord." 
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VII. Writing directions. 

a. Addressing envelopes. 

When we wish to mail a letter we should write 
very clearly and carefully on the envelope the 
name and address of the person the letter is to 
go to. This is the way an envelope is to be 
addressed : 



From. 



Mrs. Frederick B. Moore, 

21 E. William St., 

Baltimore, 
Md. 



Stamp 



There are four abbreviations used in this 
address: Mrs., E., St., and Md., besides the B. 
in the name. The B. is called an initial. It is 
an abbreviation for some name, such as Ben- 
jamin, Brown, or Barclay. Many persons in 
writing their names use one or more initials 
instead of writing all their names out in full. 

Every person has at least two names, the 
surname, or family name, which is written last; 
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and the given name or names. One or more of 
the given names may be shown by initials; thus, 

Arthur W. Bunce Miss J3. B. Holland 

Gen. James B. T. Dell Mr. A. Howard Steele 

Now look carefully at the addressed envelope. 

Note where the stamp is to be placed. 

In the upper left hand corner you may write 
your own name and address, so that the letter 
may be returned to you if it does not reach the 
person you have written it to. 

You must give the name of the person addressed, 
the street and number, if the person lives in a 
city, the city or town or country address, and the 
State. If you were writing to a person in England 
or France or some other foreign nation, you would 
have to add the name of the nation. 

After each line in the address, except the 
last, place a comma. 

Arrange the several lines of the address so 
that they end in an up-and-down line (as on 
p. 27), or run a little to the right; thus. 

Mr. Jos. B. Perkins, 
Fox Harbor, 
Maine. 

Exercise. Draw four envelopes, like that shown 
on p. 27, and write an address on each. 

Write directions for addressing an envelope. 
Tell clearly just what is to be placed on the en- 
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velope and just where everything is to be placed. 
Tell also about the punctuation. 

6. Sounds of th and s. Probably we have already 
learned that there are two sounds of th, 1 the 
sound it has in then, which is the voiced th; and 
the sound it has in thin, which is the breath th. 

Exercise. Speak these words clearly. 

(a) (Th with breath only). Through, thick, pith, path, three, 
thousand, thistles, Arthur, oath, truth, Ruth. 

(b) (Th with voice). Those, this, the, with, either, whether, 
weather, whither, thither, there, other, father, mother. 

(c) Either or both of them shall gather the thistle seed, though 
they think, forsooth, there is no need. 

(d) Whether any other of these things is worth the bother, I 
think I shall thus leave to be thought out by my father. 

(e) Boat, both, wit, with, wide, width, bread, breadth, breathe, 
breath, din, tin, thin, drum, thrum, fodder, father, mud, mother, 
wither, stealth, welt, wealth, tilt, filth, dare, there, trust, thrust. 

Some nouns that end with the breath sound 
of th in the singular, x have the voiced sound of 
th in the plural. 



Singular 
(th breathed) 


Plural 
(th voiced) 


path 
truth 
mouth 
moth 


paths 
truths 
mouths 
moths 



1 See Longmans' English Lessons for the Third Year. 
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In the same way the noun house has the breath 
sound of 8 in the singular, but the voiced sound 
of s in the plural (houses, pronounced houzez). 

Exercise. Speak clearly the s's in the following, 
showing whether they are breathed or voiced. 

(a) This is. As close as. Close the clothes-closet. Thus these 
airs are let loose. Lose no time in loosing the dog. This season's 
rains have ceased. 

(6) Praises are his for these deeds. Listen to the truths spoken 
by Solomon. Uneasy are the heads that wear the crowns. Toil- 
some was this ceaseless traveling. The porous threads absorb the 
moisture through their pores. 

c. Read the following carefully, being sure to 
pronounce each th and s correctly. 

The Two Breaths 

1. I call this lesson " The Two Breaths," not merely " the 
Breath," and for this reason: every time you breathe, you breathe 
two different breaths. You take in one, you give out another. 
The composition of these two breaths is different. Their effects 
are different. The breath which has been breathed out must not 
be breathed in again. 

2. That the breath breathed out is very different from the breath 
breathed in, may be shown in many ways. For instance, if a child 
be allowed to get into the habit of sleeping with its head under the 
bed-clothes, and thereby breathing its own breath over and over 
again, that child will surely grow pale, weak, and ill. Medical 
men have observed cases of serious disease appearing in children 
previously healthy, which could only be accounted for from this 
habit, and which ceased when the habit stopped. 

3. Take a second instance, which is only too common. If you 
are in a crowded room, with plenty of fire and lights and company, 
with dpors and windows all shut tight, how often you feel faint! 
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The cause of your faintness is, that you and your friends, and the 
fire and the candles, have been all breathing one another's breaths 
over and over again, till the air has become unfit to support life. 

— Charles Kingsley. 

Questions (to be answered in complete sentences) . 

1. Do we breathe two different breaths every time we breathe? 
2. Why should we not breathe in again the air we have breathed 
out? 3. How may this be shown from the case of the sleeping 
child? 4. How may it be shown from the way we feel in a close, 
crowded room? 5. What is the difference between the breath we 
take in and that we give out? 6. What kind of air should we have, 
to breathe in? 

d. Explain fully about the two breaths. 

e. If you were to tell a boy how to play a 
game that he has never played, you would have 
to explain it to him very clearly. 

Do you know how to play any of these games? 

Blind man's buff Hide the thimble 

Hide and seek Prisoner's base 

Tug of war Tip the cat 

Write, in a letter to a boy, full and clear instruc- 
tions how to play one of these games. Address 
the envelope. Exchange papers, and correct. 

• 

Vm. Paragraphs. 

a. Paragraphs and Topics. When we are writ- 
ing a rather long composition, such as that on 
"The Two Breaths" (page 30), we divide the 
composition into parts called paragraphs. In " The 
Two Breaths" there are three paragraphs, which 
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are numbered. Each paragraph tells its own par- 
ticular part of what we wish to say. 

What does the first paragraph tell you? (That 
we have two different breaths.) 

What does the second tell? (That it is bad 
to breathe the same air over and over, as is done 
by some children when sleeping.) 

What does the third paragraph tell? (That 
breathing the same air over and over, as in a 
crowded room, causes faintness and is bad for us.) 

The subject of a paragraph is called its topic. 

A list of the topics of a composition is called 
an outline. Here is a brief outline of the com- 
position on "The Two Breaths/ ' 

1. The differentness of our two breaths. 

2. Bad effects of breathing air already breathed, in bed. 

3. Bad effects of breathing air already breathed, in a crowded 
room. 

Notice how the three paragraphs are printed. 
When we have said all we mean to on the first 
topic, we stop. In beginning the second para- 
graph, we take a fresh start. This is shown 
by beginning on a.new line, a little way in to the 
right of where the other lines begin. See how 
the word " Notice" is set in, at the beginning of 
this paragraph you are now reading. Setting in 
the first word of a paragraph is called indenting it. 

Which words are indented in the three paragraphs about "The 
Two Breaths" (p. 30)? 
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In the story of "The Five Peas" (p. 15) four 
words are indented, because there are four para- 
graphs in that story. 

Which four words are indented? Why are they indented? 

Let us make an outline of the story of "The 
Five Peas/' showing the topic of each paragraph. 

What does the first paragraph tell about? (The 
time when the peas were green.) 

What does the second tell? (That the peas 
became yellow.) 
v The third? (The plucking of the pod.) 

The fourth paragraph? (The opening of the 
pod.) 

Let us write all this in the form of an outline. 

The Five Peas 

1. The time when the peas were green. 

2. The time when the peas became yellow 

3. The time when the pod was plucked. 

4. The time when the pod was opened. 

We can write this outline more briefly; thus, 

1. The green peas. 

2. The ripe peas. 

3. The plucking of the pod. 

4. The opening of the pod. 

Under each of these topics is told whatever 
belongs to it — what happened to the peas, how 
they felt, and what they said. 
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b. Now let us take another story, and study 
its paragraphs. This is in seven paragraphs, 
which are numbered. 

Jack the Giant Killer 

1. When good King Arthur ruled England, there lived near 
Land's End, in a place called Cornwall, a farmer who had an only 
son named Jack. Jack was wide awake and quick of mind, so that 
nobody and nothing could get the better of him. 

2. In those days the Mount of Cornwall was kept by a huge giant 
named Cormoran. He was so fierce and frightful to look at that 
he was the terror of all the neighboring towns and villages. He 
lived in a cave in the side of the mount, and whenever he wanted 
food he waded over to the mainland and took whatever came his 
way. At his coming everybody ran away, and then of course he 
seized the cattle. He thought nothing of carrying off half-a-dozen 
oxen on his back at a time, and as for sheep and hogs he tied them 
around his waist as if they were candles. He had done this for 
many years, and all Cornwall was in despair. 

3. One day Jack happened to be in the town-hall when the 
magistrates were sitting in council to think what was best to do v 

He asked, " What reward will be given to the man who kills 
Cormoran?" 

" He may take the treasure the giant has stored in his cave," 
they said. 

Cried Jack, " Let me have a try at it." 

4. So he got a horn and a shovel and a pickaxe. Then in the 
dark of a winter's evening he went over to the mount and fell to 
work. Before morning he had dug a pit twenty-two feet deep and 
nearly as broad, and covered it with sticks and straws. Then he 
strewed a little earth over it so that it looked like plain ground. He 
then placed himself on the farther side of the pit, and just at the 
break of day put his horn to his mouth and blew loudly. 

5. The noise roused the giant. He rushed out of his cave crying, 
" You villain, have you come here to disturb my rest? You shall 
pay dearly for this. I will take you whole and broil you for break- 
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fast." He had no sooner said this than he tumbled into the pit 
and made the very foundations of the mount shake. 

6. " Oh, Giant," exclaimed Jack, " where are you? Has the 
earth swallowed you up? What do you think now of broiling me 
for breakfast? Will no other food do than sweet Jack? " Then he 
gave a most mighty knock with his pickaxe on the very crown of 
the giant's big head, and killed him on the spot. 

7. Jack then filled up the pit with earth, and went to the cave 
and took the treasure. When the magistrates learned what Jack 
had done, they voted great thanks to him, and gave him a fine piece 
of land in the town, where he could build him a house. And when 
the house was built, Jack and his father and mother lived in it 
happily for many years. 

Exercises. 

(a) With the teacher's help, think out what 
is the topic of each of these seven paragraphs. 
Write down the seven topics in the form of an 
outline. 

(6) Copy the third paragraph. Notice that in 
this paragraph there are four indentions. Not 
only is the first word of the paragraph indented, 
but three other words. The reason of this is that 
in writing down a conversation^ we indent each of 
the speeches. 

' (c) Copy the fifth paragraph. The sixth par- 
agraph. 

c. Hyphens. Sometimes in writing or printing 
we find we have not room at the end of a line 
to get in the whole of a word. We may then 
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use a little mark called a hyphen (-), and put 
the latter part of the word on the next line. 

Look at page 12. What words are broken there by hyphens, 
with the latter part of the words on the following lines? 

In using hyphens we. must remember the 
following rules : 

1. No word of one syllable, no matter how long 
it is, must ever be broken by a hyphen. 

For example, through, straight, smoothed, pleased, 
and all other one-syllable words must be got in 
entire at the end of a line, or else be put entire 
on the following line. 

2. Words of more than one syllable must always 
be broken between syllables; thus, 



Correct 




Incorrect 


mo-tion 
read-ing 
eater-pillar 


not 
not 
not 


mot-ion 
rea-ding 
caterp-illar 



3. We do not break a word so as to leave but 
one letter by itself. Thus, we should not write 
o-cean, or read-y, but put the whole of such words 
on one line. 

We also use hyphens to join the parts of many 
compound words, like rain-storm. A compound 
word is made up of two or more simple words. 

Examples of compound words: 



town-hall 


tool-box 


Jack-in-the-box 


ready-made 


half-baked 


tempest-tossed 


worm-eaten 


long-suffering 


will-o'-the-wisp 
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In all compound words, wherever written or 
printed, the hyphen must be used. But a great 
many words made up of two or more simple 
words have been used so commonly that now 
they are written as simple words, without hy- 
phens; thus, 



roadside 
whalebone 



treetop 
cloudburst 



everybody 
anyone 



altogether 
foremast 



Exercises. 

(a) In which of these words should hyphens 
be used and where? (If you are not sure about 
some of these consult the dictionary.) 



tiptop 


roofbeam 


fishingrod 


fishhook 


birdcall 


nutshell 


grassgreen 


snowwhite 


bloodred 


skyblue 


readingdesk 


bookcase 


washingpowder 


gunpowder 


cannonsmoke 


mosscovered 


ironbound 


copperriveted 


Jackinthepulpit 


timeworn 


cattail 


dogseared 


sunburnt 


wavewashed 


although 


sharpeyed 


weakkneed 


sisterinlaw 



(6) Supposing these words come at the end 
of a line, and have to be broken, where may the 
hyphens be used properly? 



daughter 


satisfaction 


rebellion 


linger 


keystone 


mosquito 


potato 


robin 


robber 


interrupt 


separate 


rainfall 


bicycle 


telephone 


believe 


deception 


recitation 


hullabaloo 


angry 


thunderstorm 


wishing 


taking 


calling 


robbery 
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(c) Why should not the following words be 
broken? 



alight 


slight 


snowy 


placed 


amid 


elect 


astir 


cleansed 


watched 


trio 


squelched 


evade 


avoid 


talky 


Asia 



d. Reproduction. Let some one write on the 
blackboard the outline of " Jack the Giant Killer" 
— seven topics, one for each paragraph. 

Now let the pupils tell this story, each telling 
one paragraph. 

Of course the paragraphs must be told in the 
right order, as the topics come in the outline, 
or the story will be spoiled. In all compositions 
we must take care to have the correct order or 
sequence of paragraphs. 

IX. Dialogues or Plays. 

a. Exercises on Verbs. Study again the tables 
showing the parts of verbs, on pages 11 and 17. 

Fill the blanks in these sentences with one of 
the verb-forms given. 

1. (Did, done.) John as he was told. When his work 

was — : — , he said to the teacher, "I all this in one hour." 

"You have well," said the teacher. 

2. (Saw, seen.) We soon that Fred was in danger of 

drowning. We waved our arms, and he us. He was as 

scared a boy as we had ever . 

3. (Run, ran.) We along the bank, shouting to him. 

We as fast as we could. We must have a hundred 

yards before we came even with him. We had till we were 
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tired out. But we then out on a point of land that 

into the river. 



4. (Come, came.) We soon to the end of the point. Then 

Fred floating by, about ten feet away. As soon as he had 

even with us, we pushed out a fishing-pole to him. And 

so he ashore. 

5. (Lay, laid, lain.) l Yesterday I down to rest when I 

came home from school. I first my books on a chair. As 

I there thinking, I heard a great cackling in the barnyard. 

I said to myself, "The old hen has an egg." Still I 

quiet, and tried to sleep. I must have there a half hour, 

when a loud noise disturbed me. The books" which I had 

on the chair had fallen to the floor. The cat had decided to lie 

down on that chair and had pushed them off. There they 

on the floor! 

6. (Knew, known.)* When I what had happened I 

called out "Scat!" The cat she had done wrong, and scam- 
pered away. Maybe she what "Scat" means. But how 

could a cat have what any word means? 

7. (Sit, sat, set.) 3 At what desk do you in school? Tom 

at that desk last year. When Tom there, he used 

to his books in the corner near by. He them there 

1 Do not confound the two verbs lie and lay. To lie (down) means 
to recline or rest, as on a bed. The past of this verb is lay; as, "I 
lay in bed two hours yesterday afternoon.' 1 The parts of this verb are: 
lie (lies), lay, lain. 

The verb to lay means to put down, as to lay a book on the table. 
The past of this verb is laid; as, "The hen laid an egg." The parts 
of this verb are: lay (lays), laid, laid. 

* There is no such word as knowed. The parts of the verb know 
are know (knows), knew, known. 

3 Do not confound the two verbs sit and set. A person may sit 
down, not set down. The past of the verb sit is sat; as, "We sat an 
hour on the sofa." The parts of the verb sit are: sit (sits), sat, sat. 

The verb set means to place, as to set a shoe by the fire to dry. 
The past of this verb is set; as, "Before I left I set the clock." The 
parts of this verb are set (sets), set, set. 
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so that they would be out of the way. Now that you there 

do you your books in the corner? How long have you — — 

at that desk? Have you ever your books in that corner? 

down now. I will down here. I never here before. 

Have you ever here? your hat on the floor. 

6. Sometimes we tell a story in the form of 
a dialogue or a play. When we do this we give the 
different speeches of the persons in the play, but 
do not tell much about their actions. Generally 
we can tell, from what the persons say, what 
they are doing. The story we are about to read 
is taken from a famous collection of old Arabian 
tales, called the " Arabian Nights' Entertainment." 
A Barmacide means a prince of the Barmac 
family, which used to rule in Bagdad. Shacabac, 
the other person in the story, was a beggar who 
used to get into rich men's houses and beg for 
food. 

The Barmacide Feast 

Scene. — The rich palace of the Barmacide, The Barmacide is seated 

on a fine sofa. Enter Shacabac. 

Barmacide. Welcome to my house. What do you wish, my 
friend? 

Shacabac. I am in great want. I suffer from hunger, and have 
nothing to eat. 

Barmacide. What! Nothing to eat! Am I in my palace, 
and you hungry? This must not be! You must stay and feast 
with me. 

Shacabac. O sir! I have not patience to wait, for I am in 
extreme hunger. I have eaten nothing this day. 

Barmacide. What! Even at this late hour you have not had 
breakfast? Poor man, he will die with hunger — Hello, there, boy! 
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Bring us instantly a basin of water, that we may wash our hands. 
(He pretends that a boy enters with a basin, and begins to rub his 
hands as if someone held the water for him.) Come, friend, wash 
your hands too. 

Shacabac (thinking the Barmacide fond of a joke). Certainly 
with pleasure. (He pretends to wash his hands, and afterward to 
wipe them with a towel held by the imaginary boy.) 

Barmacide. Now, boy, bring us something to eat, and take 
care not to keep us waiting. Set 'the table here. Now lay the 
dishes on it. — Come, friend, sit down at the table here. Eat, for 
you are so very hungry. (The Barmacide moves as if he were 
taking something off a plate, and pretends to put it into his mouth 
and chew it.) Eat, I beg of you. For a hungry man you seem to 
have but a poor appetite. What do you think of this bread? 

Shacabac (to himself). Well, this man must love to joke and 
jest! (To the Barmacide.) my master, never in my life have I 
seen bread more beautifully white than this, or of a sweeter taste. 
(He pretends to eat.) Where did you obtain it? 

Barmacide. This was made by a slave of mine, whom I pur- 
chased for five hundred pieces of gold. (Calling aloud.) Boy, 
bring to us the dish that is more excellent than the food of kings! — 
Eat, my guest, for you are terribly hungry and in absolute want of 
food! 

Shacabac (twisting his mouth about as if eating heartily). 
Truly, this is food worthy of the great king Solomon! 

Barmacide. Eat on, my friend. — Boy, set before us the lamb 
fattened with almonds. — Now, this is a dish never found but at my 
table, and I hope you will eat your fill of it. 

Shacabac (pretending to eat with the greatest delight). O my 
master! Indeed this dish has not its equal in sweetness of flavor! 
Um — um! 

Barmacide. Eat more of it. The goose, too, is very fat and 
tender. Try only a leg and a wing. — Ho, there, boy! bring us a 
fresh supply. 

Shacabac. Oh, no, my lord! for in truth I cannot eat any more. 

Barmacide. Let the fruit and the dessert be served, then. — 
Taste these dates; they are fresh and very good. Here, too, are 
some fine walnuts, and here some delicious raisins. 
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Shacabac (weary of chewing nothing). I assure you that I am 
so full I cannot eat another morsel. 

Barmacide. Well, then, we will now have the wine. — Boy, 
bring us the wine! — Here, my friend, drink my health, and tell me 
if you think the wine good. (He pretends to pour out wine into 
two cups.) 

Shacabac (after pretending to enjoy the color and smell of the 
wine, and to drink cup after cup). There, take that! (He pre- 
tends to be drunk, raises his fist, and knocks the Barmacide down.) 

Barmacide. What! You vile rascal! Are you crazy! 

Shacabac. my master! You have fed me rich food and given 
me old wine to drink, and I fear I have become intoxicated and done 
an outrage upon you. But you are too great to be angry with such 
a one as I! 

Barmacide (bursting into laughter). Come, you are indeed a 
fine fellow! I have long been looking for a man like you. Let us 
be friends. You have kept up the jest in pretending to eat. Now 
you shall make my house your home, and eat in earnest. (He 
claps his hands, and servants instantly appear, to set upon the 
table real food.) 

c. Exercises on Sounds. Let this be read aloud, 
one pupil taking the part of the Barmacide (for 
a while) and another the part of Shacabac. Be 
sure to pronounce all the words clearly and dis- 
tinctly. 

1. Be sure to utter clearly the final t sounds in 
words like feast, breakfast, appetite, washed, taste, 
purchased, earnest. 

2. Be sure to speak correctly the th sounds in 
words like nothing, something, worthy, truth, then, 
health, there. (See p. 29.) 

3. Be sure to speak the sound of ng clearly and 
ringingly, as in nothing, bring, waiting, taking, 
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king, wing, angry (pronounced as if spelt ang-gry). 
Do not say nothin' for nothing, or waitin 1 for waiting. 
The sound of ng rings like a bell. It is made by 
raising the back of the tongue, and sending the 
voice out through the nose. Speak these words 
clearly : 

Ring, ring the bell. We were singing, singing while the bell 
was ringing. Sing a long loud song. The signal gong rang out 
threateningly, cling-clang, cling-clang! Along the long lane 
John was bringing an iron ring. 

d. Let two pupils act the story of " The Bar- 
macide Feast," each one speaking the words of 
one of the two characters and doing the actions 
that go with the words. 

e. Write, in the form of a letter, to an aunt or 
an uncle, the story of " The Barmacide Feast," 
just telling briefly what happened to Shacabac. 

Address the envelope. 

Exchange letters, and correct any errors. 

X. The Dictionary — Myths. 

a. Subjects and Predicates. Pick out the sub- 
jects and the predicates of these sentences telling ' 
what persons or things do. 

1. Shacabac pretended to eat. 2. The Barmacide ordered the 
boy to bring more food. 3. He told the boy to be quick. 4. The 
boy brought roast goose. 5. The Barmacide said, " What a fat 
tender goose! " 6. Shacabac worked his jaws about. 7. The 
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poor hungry fellow acted well. 8. The jocular prince thought him 
a fine fellow. 9. The man at the head of the table offered him 
imaginary food and wine. 10. The clever beggar-man ate a make- 
believe dinner. . 

Pick out the subjects and the predicates of 
these sentences telling what is done to persons 
or things. 

1. An imaginary feast was spread. 2. The pretended dishes 
were placed on a make-believe table. 3. The guest was invited to 
eat. 4. Their hands were washed in an imaginary basin of water. 
5. Dish after dish of rich food was offered to Shacabac. 6. He was 
obliged to play the game. 7. The different kinds of unseen food 
were eaten rapidly. 8. Fruit and fine desserts and wine were 
given to the beggar. 9. All these foods were imagined to be there. 
10. The joking Barmacide was knocked down by the drunken 
Shacabac. 

6. The Dictionary. 

Every boy and girl must learn how to use the 
dictionary. A complete dictionary will tell you 
about every word in the English language. On 
looking up a word in the dictionary you can see : 

1 . How to spell the word. 

2. How to pronounce it, 

a. What sounds the letters have, 
6. What syllable is accented or spoken 
more strongly than the others. 

3. What kind of word it is, as noun, verb, 1 etc. 

1 We have learned about nouns and verbs. Other kinds of words 
we shall learn about later on. 
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4. What the meaning of the word is. 

(Many words have several different meanings, 
and we must learn to select the meaning we 
wish to use.) 

5. How it is used in a sentence. 

(The dictionary does not always give sentences 
showing how a word is used, but the large dic- 
tionary often does.) 

6. What the history of the word is; that is, 
what older words in our own or other languages 
the word comes from. 

Take, for example, the word monocle, which we 
shall suppose we have met in our reading, and 
do not know the meaning of. We find this word 
by looking first for the words beginning with 
M. The words in the dictionary are arranged 
in alphabetical order, A, B, C, and so on down 
to Z. The words under A or any other letter 
are arranged in alphabetical order too, as words 
beginning ab will come before words beginning 
ac; words beginning pom will come before words 
beginning pon; words beginning stron will come 
before words beginning strop. 

Well, now suppose we have found the word 
monocle. 

1. We note the spelling of it. 

2. We see by the way it is printed and by the 
marks used, how to pronounce it. It is accented 
on the first syllable. The o in the first syllable 
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is short, like the o in hot The final e is not 
sounded. 

3. Then we find the abbreviation n., which 
tells us the word is a noun. 

4. The meaning of the word is, an eyeglass 
for one eye. 

5. The word comes from the Greek word 
monos, meaning single, and the Latin word 
oculus, meaning eye. 

In the same way, taking the word unison, we 
find it comes from the Latin unus, one, and 
sonus, sound. Look up the pronunciation and 
meaning of the word unison. 

Exercise. Look up in the large dictionary the 
meaning of the words printed in italics in these 
sentences. 

1. After the collision the two motor-cars presented a strange 
spectacle. 2. I find the taste of honey very cloying. 3. The 
noise of the game of bowling played by the pigmies reverberated 
among the hills like thunder. 4. The water in the receptacle had 
all evaporated. 5. The submarine sank two cruisers. 6. The old 
gaffer suffered from rheumatism. 7. Suffer the little children to 
come unto me. 8. I found my ward lying in one of the wards of the 
hospital. 

c. A myth is an ancient story, told by simple 
people, to explain some of the facts of nature. 
We have myths from the American Indians, 
from the ancient Greeks, from the ancient Scan- 
dinavians, and many other peoples. (Look up 
the word myth in the dictionary.) 
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The Greeks and Romans had many myths 
about their gods, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Mars, 
and the rest. In the same way the northern 
peoples had myths about their gods, Woden, 
Thor, and Freya (from whose names we have 
the names of Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday). 
The story of Jack the Giant Killer may be called 
a myth. 

A Myth about the Stars 

There is a curious Asian myth about the stars, which tells that 
the sun and moon are both women. The stars are the moon's 
children, and the sun once had as many. Fearing that mankind 
could not bear so much light, each agreed to eat up her children. 
The moon hid hers away, but the sun kept her word; and no sooner 
had the sun devoured her children than the moon brought hers from 
their hiding-place. When the sun saw them she was filled with 
rage, and chased the moon to kill her; and the chase has lasted 
ever since. Sometimes the sun comes near enough to bite the moon, 
and that is an eclipse. 

The sun, as men may still see, devours her stars at dawn. But 
the moon hides hers all day while the sun is near, and brings them 
out at night only, when the sun is far away. 

This is in two paragraphs. The first tells the 
story of the myth; the second explains the mean- 
ing of the myth. 

Exercise. 

(a) Write the topics of the two paragraphs. 

(&) Tell the myth and its explanation. 
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The Legend of "King Canute 

There is a mythical story or legend told of Canute, who was 
King ol England about a thousand years ago. He was one day on 
the seashore near Southampton, when his lords and courtiers were 
as usual praising him and speaking of his power and greatness. 
He commanded them to place a chair close to the water's edge. 
Then he said, " sea, I am your lord and master. This is my land, 
and all my ships sail over you whither I wish to send them. Hold 
your waves, and do not dare to wet the feet of your master, Canute." 

But the waves came on, for the tide was coming in. And the 
waves came round the King's chair and wet his feet and his clothes. 
Then said Canute to the men who were with him. " You see how 
weak is the power of kings. The waves will not listen to my voice. 
Honor and praise God only, for all things obey Him." 

Exercise. 

(a) Write down the topics of these two para- 
graphs. 

(6) Tell the legend of King Canute. 
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This story of Canute has been told in verse by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, the famous English 
writer. Here is, in part, the way he tells the 
legend. Leam and repeat aloud at least two 
stanzas of this poem. 

King Canute was weary-hearted: he had reigned for years a 
score, 

Battling, struggling, pushing, fighting, killing much and 
robbing more; 

And he thought upon his actions, walking by the wild sea- 
shore. 

On that day a something vexed him: that was clear to old 

and young; 
Thrice his Grace had yawned at table when his favorite 

gleemen sung; 
Once the Queen would have consoled him, but he bade 

her hold her tongue. 

"Ah! I feel," said old King Canute, "that my end is drawing 

near." 
"Don't say so," exclaimed the courtiers (striving each to 

squeeze a tear) : 
"Sure your Grace is strong and lusty, and may live this 

fifty year."* 

"Live fifty years!" the Bishop roared, with actions made 

to suit. 
"Are you mad, my good Lord Keeper, thus to speak of 

King Canute? 
Men have lived a thousand years, and sure his majesty 

will do't." 

"Might I stay the sun above us, good Sir Bishop?" Canute 

cried. 
"Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon her heavenly 

ride? 
If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can command the tide. 
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"Will the advancing waves obey me, Bishop, if I make 

the sign?" 
Said the Bishop, bowing lowly, "Land and sea, my lord, 

are thine." 
Canute turned towards the ocean. "Back!" he said, "thou 

foaming brine! 

"From the sacred shore I stand on, I command thee to 

retreat; 
Venture not, thou stormy rebel, to approach thy master's 

seat: 
Ocean, be thou still! I bid thee come not nearer to my 

feet!" 

But the sullen ocean answered with a louder, deeper roar: 
And the rapid waves drew nearer, falling, sounding on the 

shore: 
Back the Keeper and the Bishop, back the King and cour- 
tiers, bore. 

And he sternly bade them nevermore to bow to human 

clay, 
But alone to praise and worship That which earth and seas 

obey; 
And his golden crown of empire never wore he from that day. 

% —Thackeray, 

Review 

1. What is a fable? (See p. 1.) Give examples. 

2. What is a myth? (See p. 46.) Mention 
some myths or legends. 

3. What are the first two types of sentences? 
(See page 4.) 

4. What is a noun? (See p. 18.) A verb? (See 
p. 6.) 
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5. Explain subject and predicate. (See p. 22.) 

6. Show how sentences may be divided into 
subject and predicate. 

7. What is meant by singular and plural? (See 
p. 20.) 

8. How are the plurals of nouns formed? (See 
pp. 20, 21.) 

9. Explain what are the principal parts or forms 
of verbs and tell the use of each. (See p. 10.) 
Give the parts of do, have, be, see, come, run, go, 
sit, set, lie, lay, make, write, grow, speak, know. 

10. What is a rime? (See p. 8.) Give exam- 
ples. Pick out the rimes in the poem on pages 49, 
50. What is a stanza? (See p. 9.) 

11. What are the five parts of a letter? (See 
p. 12.) 

12. Tell how to address an envelope. (See p. 27.) 

13. What is an abbreviation? (See p. 13.) 
How must an abbreviation be punctuated? Give 
examples. 

14. What is a contraction? (See p. 25.) How 
must a contraction be punctuated? Give exam- 
ples. 

15. Give six or more rules for the use of capitals. 
(See p. 12.) 

16. What are punctuation marks? (See p. 2.) 
Name eight kinds of such marks and tell the uses 
of them. (See pp. 2, 3, 13, 25, 36.) 

17. What sounds have th, s. ngt (See pp. 29, 
30, 43.) 
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18. What things does the dictionary tell about a 
word? (See p. 44.) Tell how to look up a word in 
the dictionary. 

19. What is a paragraph? (See p. 31.) A topic? 

20. What is an outline? (See pp. 32, 33.) 
What is the purpose of an outline? 
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XL Making Outlines. 

a. A short story, told to explain or show some- 
thing, is called an anecdote. It may be either 
true or made-up. Some of the most interesting 
anecdotes are about famous men. 

Washington's Punctuality 

Washington was one of the most punctual of men. When he 
appointed twelve o'clock as the hour for meeting Congress, he never 
failed to be entering the door of the hall as the clock struck twelve. 
He dined at four o'clock, and if his guests were not on time he never 
waited for them. It often happened that new members of Congress, 
who had been invited to dine with him, would arrive when dinner 
was half over. To them he would merely say, " Gentlemen, we 
are punctual here. My cook never asks whether the company has 
arrived, but whether the hour has." 

In 1789 he made a tour of the Eastern States, remaining in Boston 
a week. On the day appointed for leaving, he named eight o'clock 
as the hour for departure. He was to be escorted out of the city 
by a company of cavalry. The appointed time came, but not his 
escort. Washington at once set out alone. He was overtaken by 
them on the road. On their coming up to him, Washington said, 
" Major, I thought you had been too long in my family not to know 
when it was eight o'clock." 

Questions, to be answered in complete sen- 
tences. These questions lead up to the making 

53 
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of an outline of what we have just read about 
Washington. 

1. How many paragraphs are there in this? 2. How many 
leading topics must we have then in our outline of it? 3. What is 
the general subject of the entire composition? (Washington's 
Punctuality.) 4. What is the main difference between the subject 
of the first paragraph and that of the second? (The first shows his 
punctuality at the Capitol, the second while traveling.) 5. Write 
the topic of the first paragraph. (I. At the Capitol.) 6. What is 
first told to show his punctuality at the Capitol? (a. His prompt- 
ness in keeping an appointment with Congress.) 7. What is told 
in the rest of the first paragraph? (b. His promptness in keeping 
his dinner appointments.) 8. What is told to show this? (His 
treatment of tardy Congressmen, and what he would say to them.) 
9. What is the topic of the second paragraph? (II. His punc- 
tuality while traveling.) 10. How is this punctuality shown? 
(By an anecdote of his departure from Boston in 1789.) 11. 
What was the appointment? (A troop of cavalry was to meet him 
at eight o'clock.) 12. What happened? (The troop was late 
and Washington promptly set out alone.) 13. What happened 
when the cavalry overtook him? (He quietly rebuked the Major of 
the troop for being late.) 

Let us now write all this down in the form of 
a complete outline. The outlines we have had in 
the first part of this book were very brief outlines. 
They gave only the main topic of each paragraph. 
But we now see that a paragraph topic may 
have sub-topics or minor topics under it; thus, 

Washington's Punctuality 

I. At the Capitol 

a. In meeting Congress 

6. In keeping dinner appointments 

Treatment of tardy Congressmen 

What he would say to them 
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II. In traveling 

a. Appointment to leave Boston 

b. Tardiness of the escort 

Washington's prompt departure 
What he said to the major of the escort 

6. From this outline, tell with fullness all that 
is contained in the composition about Washington's 
punctuality. 

We shall learn later that we may first make an 
outline, and then write or speak a composition 
from the outline. We shall also learn that it 
is a very good plan, before writing a composition, 
to make an outline. This makes us think out 
beforehand what we ought to say. Thus we are 
helped, (1) to omit nothing important, (2) to ar- 
range the topics in the best order. 

c. We learned in the first half of this book the 
meaning of noun and of singular and plural, 
and how the plural is made. (See pages 18-20.) 
We learned : 

1. That the plural of most nouns is made by 
adding s or es to the singular; as, 

cat, cats; tree, trees; fox, foxes; stitch, stitches. 

2. That the plural of some nouns ending in 
/ or fe in the singular is formed by changing / 
to v and adding es; as, 

wolf, wolves; knife, knives. 
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3. That the plural of some few nouns is formed 
by changing the singular in other ways; as, 

man, men; child, children; tooth, teeth; mouse, mice. 

Let us now learn two more rules for forming the 
plural : 

4. If a noun in the singular ends in y preceded 
by the vowels a, e, or o, the plural is made by 
adding s to the singular; as, 

day, days; key, keys; valley, valleys; boy, boys. 

5. But if the singular ends in y preceded by 
a consonant, 1 the plural is formed by changing 
y to i and adding es; as, 

lady, ladies; cry, cries; cherry, cherries. 

Exercise. 

(a) Spell the plurals of these nouns : 

dinner, Congressman, door, ox, watch, baby, play, donkey, 
day, foot, fly, half, paragraph, body, filly, buoy, sky, gully, valley, 
bay, joy, woman, touch, toy, monkey, calf, roof, wish, ray, prey, 

(6) Spell the singular of these plural nouns : 

hooves, trunks, volleys, ladies, Mondays, watches, elves, pries, 
feet, Dutchmen, pussies, daisies, shelves, cliffs, watchmen, rubies, 
staffs, fairies, grays, washwomen, bushes, mice, brethren, trolleys. 

d. We have already learned that the form of 
the verb used when we speak of one person or 
thing (in the present time) ends in s or es; as, 

John goes. He sees. Mary walks. It does not matter. 
1 All letters are consonants except the vowels a, e, i, o, u, y. 
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But when the subject of the verb is plural, the 
verb does not end in s; as, 

They go. The boys see. We do not know. 

Learn now that when the subject has two (or 
more) singular nouns connected by and, it is plural, 
and the verb must agree with it; thus, 

John and his sister go to school (not goes). 
Will and May are calling (not is caUing). 

m 

Exercises. 

(a) Place verbs for these subjects: 

1. Jack Wilson in this house. 2. He a pet dog. 3. 

The dog's name Tip. 4. Tip fast. 5. He how to 

swim, too. 6. When he a cat, he it. 7. The cat usually 

a tree. 8. We Jack's house on our way to school. 9. 

Jack and his brother often with us. 10. They on Pine 

Street. 11. Pine and Elm Streets in the same direction. 12. 

The school and the court house on High Street. 13. Jack and 

I sometimes into the court house. 14. Crowds of men 

there. 15. Most of them worried. 

(6) Pick out the subjects and the predicates 
of these sentences. (See pages 22 and 24.) 

1. The robin comes early in the spring. 2. The bluebird does 
also. 3. The robin and the bluebird are among the earliest birds. 
4. They go south in the fall. 5. Most of our birds wish to escape 
our cold winter. 6. Wild geese and wild pigeons fly south in the fall. 
7. They are seen very high in the air. 8. The eagle and the hawk 
are birds of prey. 9. These birds catch small animals. 10. The 
captured animals are called their prey. 11. A rabbit is sometimes 
caught by a hawk. 12. He tries his best to get away. 13. The 
hawk swoops down on his prey very swiftly. 14. The rabbit and 
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the field-mouse live in holes in the ground. 15. Rabbit holes have 
two entrances. 

XII. Possessives ; anecdotes and fables. 

Here is another interesting story or anecdote 
about George Washington. 

Washington and the Idle Corporal 

One day, during the American Revolution, an officer, not 
dressed in uniform, passed on horseback by some military trenches 
that were being made by a small company of soldiers. He found 
the leader of the soldiers merely standing by and looking on at the 
work, which was being carried on with difficulty, owing to the small 
number of men. The officer saw how things were going, and how 
much there was need of help. He inquired of the man why he 
did not render a little aid instead of only standing idle. The latter, 
in great astonishment, turned around with all the pomp of an em- 
peror, and replied, " Sir, I am corporal!" " You are, are you? I 
did not know that," said the officer. He then raised his hat in 
solemn mockery and continued, " I ask your pardon, Mr. Corporal." 

Dismounting from his horse, he threw off his coat, and set to 
work. Not until he was tired out did the stranger cease to labor 
with the soldiers. Then, turning round to the corporal, he said, 
" Mr. Corporal, when you have another such a job as this, and have 
not men enough, send for George Washington, and he will come and 
help you a second time." And, to the utter amazement of the cor- 
poral, he found that the unknown officer who had addressed him 
was indeed no other than his own commander-in-chief. 

a. Copy the first paragraph of this anecdote. 
Write the second paragraph from the teacher's 
dictation. 

6. 1. What part of the anecdote is told in the 
first paragraph? 2. What part in the second 
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paragraph? 3. Write down the topics of the two 
paragraphs; thus, 

I. What Washington saw. 
1 II. What he did. 

4. Put down now the parts or minor topics 
under I: 

a. The hard-working soldiers. 

b. The idle corporal. 

5. Put down under 6, the three points about the 
idle corporal: 

The officer's question. 
The corporal's reply. 
The officer's answer. 

6. Put down under II the minor topics (some- 
times called sub-topics) : 

a. The officer's action. 

b. His words to the corporal. 

c. What the corporal found out. 

7. Now write the entire outline, neatly, so that 
it will look much like the outline on pages 54-55. 

c. From your outline, speak or write from 
memory the anecdote of Washington and the 
Idle Corporal. 

d. Possessive of Nouns. If I wish to speak of 
the hat that Fred wears every day, what do I 
call it? 

Fred's hat. 
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i 

Fred owns or possesses the hat, so Fred's is 
called the possessive form of Fred. 
In the same way we speak of 

Mary's coat, Ellen's mother, Mr. Brown's house, my father's 
voice, Mrs. Jones's kitchen. 

All these nouns written with the apostrophe 
and s are possessives. 

We learned on pages 25, 26 of another use of the apostrophe, 
in writing contractions, such as can't, she'll, o'clock. 

Learn these rules: 

1. The possessive of a noun in the singular is 
made by adding an apostrophe and s. 

The officer 7 s question, the corporal's reply. 

2. The possessive of a plural noun ending in s 
is made by adding an apostrophe only. 

The bees' honey, ladies' hats, the wohes' howls. 

3. The possessive of a plural noun not ending in 
s is made by adding an apostrophe and s. 

Men's clothing, the children's hour, the mice's plan. 

Exercise. 

(a) Write the possessives of these nouns. 

1. Charles, Henry, mother, uncle, niece, book. 

2. Boys, spiders, girls, chickens, daisies. 

3. Women, geese, oxen, Frenchmen, people. 

4. Dickens, miss, misses, Dr. Ellis, Sunday. 

5. Englishman, Englishmen, Gov. Roland, workers, idler. 

6. Tom, sisters, Spaniards, longshoremen, children. 
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(&) Put possessives of nouns in these blanks, 
using a singular possessive where s. is used, and 
a plural where pi. is used. 

1. The —^— hat was knocked off . 2. The -£L_ books are on the 
table. 3. — ^— book is among them. 4. Have you read any of —2^- 
novels? 5. My —^— opinion is that they are good ones. 6. Here 
is some -^L_ clothing. 7. The -^- loud talking woke me up. 
8. — ^— and 8 - voices were the loudest of all. 9. I often hear of 
the -2L- complaints. 10. The -5^- twitterings in the early morning 
often wake me up. 11. I do not think -^— voices so musical as 
-£t- voices. 12. -2^— games are rougher than -HL_ games. 13. 
A — ^- strength is not so great as a — ^— . 14» -^- claws are sharper 
than a — — . 15. His -±— weight is the same as my,— i— weight. 

e. Tell these fables from the outlines: 

1. The Goose that Laid the Golden Eggs. 

I. The wonderful goose 
II. The greedy man 

a. Cuts open the goose 
6. Finds no golden eggs 

2. The Kid and the Wolf. 

I. The kid is pursued 

a. He stops to breathe 
6. He asks the wolf to play him a tune 
II. The wolf stops and plays a tune 

a. The kid dances 

b. The hounds hear the tune and come up 

c. The wolf is chased away 

d. The kid escapes ' 

3. In Bad Company. 

I. Farmer plants corn 

a. Cranes come and peck it up 

b. Farmer sets a net for the cranes 
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II. Farmer finds a stork among the caught cranes 
a. The stork's plea 

He says he is innocent 
He says he is good to his parents 
6. The farmer's reply 

The stork was found in bad company 
The stork will be treated the same as the 
robber cranes 



Xm. Third and fourth types of sentences. 

a. Read again the beginning of Chapter II, 
page 4. 

We have had much to do now with sentences of 
the first two types, which tell 

(1) What persons or things do, 

(2) What is done to persons or things. 

These kinds of sentences are much used in 
telling stories. Let us now take up the other 
two types of sentences, which tell 

(3) What the qualities of persons or things are, 

(4) What persons or things are. 

Examples of sentences telling what are the 
qualities of persons or things : 

Will is lazy. Mary is punctual. Some dogs are brave. Stones 
are hard. Winter is cold. 

Examples of sentences telling what persons or 
things are: 

The potato is a vegetable. Horses are four-legged animals. 
Worms and grain are foods for birds. 
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Sentences of the third and fourth types are 
much used when we wish to explain or describe 
persons or things. 

The Eskimos 

The Eskimos are a very curious people who live in the far north, 
near the Arctic Ocean. Their country is very cold. Yet the 
Eskimos are able to make themselves comfortable. Their clothing 
is of the skins of wild fur-bearing animals. It consists of a sort of 
dress all in one piece, cap, shirt, trousers and shoes. When they 
have it on, they look as if this were their own natural covering. 
They are warm and snug in this clothing. 

Their chief food is fish and the flesh of the reindeer, and of the 
seal, the walrus and the whale. The reindeer is there only in 
the short summer, so the people must kill enough to last them all the 
year. The meat is cut up and dried. Spring and summer are 
the times to hunt the seal and the whale. 

The Eskimos' houses are log huts, covered over with snow. 
There is a hole at one side, at the bottom. This is the doorway. 
The door itself is a block of snow. There are no windows, for it is 
night all the winter-time anyway. Inside, their fire and their only 
light is a lamp of bone. The fuel is the oil of whales. Certainly 
the air is not very good in an Eskimo's home, but these strange little 
people do not seem to mind that. 

Exercise. 

(a) There are three paragraphs in this account 
of the Eskimos. Write down the three main 
topics; and under each put the minor topics, 
thus making a complete outline, as we have done 
on pages 54 and 59. 

(6) Tell about the Eskimos, from the outline. 

6. Adjectives. In the sentence, 

Their country is cold. 
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the word cold is used to tell a quality of the 
country. In the same way yellow and ripe tell 
qualities of apples in the sentence : 

These apples are yellow and ripe. 

Here are other words used to tell the kind or 
quality of persons or things : 

The tall young man, the crooked old tree, a white cloud, Ellen's 
long golden hair. 

Words used in this way are called adjectives. 

These adjectives are used to tell qualities, or 
to describe, so they are called descriptive adjectives. 

Exercise. Pick out the descriptive adjectives 
in these sentences. 

1. The island is green in summer. 2. It is a rocky island. 3. 
The deep blue ocean dashes against it. 4. The weather is often 
foggy. 5. On a sunny day, the place is pleasant and cheerful. 6. 
A person would be lonely and cold there in the long winter. 7. 
Sometimes frightful storms come up. 8. One would need a strong, 
warm house. 9. A good log house would do. 10. A bright fire 
would keep it comfortable. 

c. Comparison of Adjectives. If I say 

Kate is young, Ellen is younger, and Marie is the youngest. 

I am comparing Kate, Ellen, and Marie, and the 
three forms young, younger, youngest, are the 
three degrees of comparison of the adjective young. 

The simple adjective young is of the positive 
degree. 

The adjective younger is of the comparative 
degree. 
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The adjective youngest is of the superlative 
degree. (Superlative means highest or greatest.) 
In the same way we have 



Positive 


Comparative 


Superlative 


tall 
strong 
able 
free 


tall-er 
strong-€r 
able-r 
fre-er 


tall-est 
strong-esf 
able-sl 
fre-esf 



Longer adjectives are usually compared by using 
more and most. We do not say earnest, earnester, 
earnestest, or beautiful, beautifuller, beautifullest, 
but 



Positive 


Comparative 


Superlative 


earnest 
beautiful 


more earnest 
more beautiful 


most earnest 
most beautiful 



Exercise. Give the comparative and the su- 
perlative of these descriptive adjectives. 

1. Deep, tough, hard, smooth, short, clear, unkind, long, fresh, 
sweet, full, bright, weak, neat, pleasant. 

2. White, true, brave, blue, rude, ripe, grave, live. 

3. Happy, 1 spry, heavy, empty, muddy, witty, sunny, dry. 

4. Red, 5 glad, mad, unfit, hot, fat, wet, thin, dim, glib. 

1 Adjectives ending in y preceded by a consonant change the y to i 
in being compared. 

' Adjectives ending in a consonant following a single vowel double 
the consonant in being compared; as, sad, sadder. 
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5. Agreeable, immense, peculiar, comfortable, solemn, childish. 

6. Grand, gloomy, ill-natured, cheerful, rocky, gray, drab, 
green, purple, greenish, swift, powerful, wormy, ready, eager, flat, 
apt, dear, big, flabby, tight, yellow, rosy, willing, lonesome. 

A few adjectives are compared in different or 
irregular ways: 



Positive 


Comparative 


Superlative 


good 


better 


best 


bad, or ill 


worse 


worst 


some, much or many 


more 


most 


little 1 


less 


least 


far 


farther 


farthest 



Exercise. Put into these blanks the comparative 
or the superlative of the adjectives given. 



1. (Kindly.) Mr. Adams is a man than his neighbor. 

2. (Good.) He is the man I ever knew. 

3. (Far.) Holyoke is away than Springfield. 

4. (Rapid.) That train was the I ever rode on. 

5. (Sultry.) Today is than yesterday was. 



6. (Obedient.) Ellen is the 



child I know. 
- boy in school. 



7. (Bad.) Her brother is the — 

8. (Little.) There is wheat this year than last. 



d. Write, from your outline, one of the para- 
graphs about the Eskimos. 

1 When little is used as a descriptive adjective (as, the little boy) it 
is compared regularly, little, littler, littlest. 
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XIV. Giving directions. 

a. Sometimes, instead of telling what the qual- 
ities of things are or how they look, we wish to 
tell how things are done or made. For example, 

How to make a trap for rabbits. How to make peanut brittle. 
How a bird makes its nest. How to play blind man's buff. 

How to make ice cream. How to play three deep. 

Here is an account of how the Eskimos make 
their summer homes. 

The Eskimos' Summer Homes 

When summer comes the Eskimos leave their winter houses and 
go to the islands along the coast to hunt the seal. Here they can- 
not find logs, and it is too cold to live in tents, for even in their 
summers the ground is covered with snow. What are they to do? 
Why, they make houses of snow. 

They first make out a circle as large as they wish their house to be. 
Then they cut the snow for the inside in nice smooth blocks, like 
large bricks. They lay these blocks upon one another. One man 
works on the inside and another on the outside. The blocks soon 
freeze together. When the house is done it looks like a big wash- 
bowl turned upside down. 

The man who is inside cuts an opening at the bottom and creeps 
out. A snow door is made to close it, as in the winter houses. 
Sometimes they cut places for windows, and put in them thin pieces 
of clear ice for glass. A snow house with a snow door and ice win- 
dows! And yet it is much warmer inside than out, and the Eskimos 
are often more contented and happy than people who have brick 
houses with furnaces and glass windows. 

Exercises. 

(a) Make an outline of this composition. 
(6) Tell, from the outline, about the making 
of the Eskimos' snow house. 
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(c) Tell from this picture how a rabbit makes 
his hole. 

(d) Write a letter to one of your school-mates, 
telling about one of the other subjects given at 
the beginning of this chapter (p. 67); or about 
one of these : 

Making coffee. How cider is made. 

How to make apple jelly. The game of tag. 

b. Subject and Predicate. Pick out the sub- 
jects and the predicates of these sentences telling 
what things are or what their qualities are : 

1. The wine-sap apple is a good cider apple. 2. Some kinds 
of apples are not good for cider. 3. They are not juicy enough. 
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4. Orange juice is a good drink. 5. Pineapple juice is refreshing. 
6. Iced tea and lemonade are excellent on a hot day. 7. Hot coffee 
is the favorite breakfast drink of many people. 8. Soda water is 
too sweet. 9. The best drink of all is good cool water. 10. Water 
is the most satisfying drink for a thirsty throat. 

c. Exercises on Sounds. 

(a) We must be careful to sound t distinctly 
when it comes at the the end of a word. 

Some persons either leave out such Vs altogether, 
or often sound them like d's. Of course either of 
these is lazy and wrong. We must be partic- 
ularly careful when t comes just before th. We 
must say "At the time/' not "Ad the time." 
Make the th in the distinct. Say fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, twelfth, etc., with care. Eighth 
is pronounced as if spelled eight-th, not aith. 

(6) Be careful not to speak wh the same way 
as w. Do not say wite for white, or wen for 
when. In making wh the breath must be blown 
out a little at the beginning, as if you were about 
to whistle. 

(c) Speak these sentences clearly and correctly. 
At first they may be said slowly, but later should 
be spoken rapidly. 

1. Theodore hit the tall thin fellow at the first chance he had. 

2. When we had sat there awhile we thought the trial would 
never end. 

3. The first time the blind men saw the elephant they could 
not agree as to what it was like. 

4. But three of them lost their tempers. 

5. One of them caught the oldest by the throat. 
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6. At the same time the third took the first chance he got to 
escape. 

7. What the other two were doing he did not stop to ask. 

8. These, when they thought they were alone, threw themselves 
flat on the ground. 

9. Why should not those whining wanderers wear what they 
wanted to? 

10. Well could they wind the wheezy wheel without whim- 
pering, one might think. 

d. We know that a whale is the largest of living 
things. We have read how the Eskimos use 
whale-oil to warm and light their huts. They 
also eat the fat of the whale. (Speak the wh 
in whale distinctly.) Whales are not a kind of 
fish, but are warm-blooded animals. They can- 
not live under water, as fish do, but must come 
up to breathe. 

How Whales are Hunted 

Men sail away into the cold parts of the ocean to catch the whale. 
When a whale is seen, some of the sailors get into a small, strong 
boat and row toward it. Fastened to the boat are long stout ropes 
attached to sharp spears. These spears are called harpoons. When 
the boat has come near enough, the master stands up and throws a 
harpoon with all his might into the whale's body. 

The whale plunges down deep into the water. The boatmen 
let the rope out longer and longer, so that the boat will not be drawn 
down too. They know he cannot stay under long, for he must come 
up to breathe. The master has another harpoon ready to strike 
the whale again when he comes up, and soon he is killed. But 
sometimes the angry whale strikes the boat and breaks it in pieces. 
When that happens the sailors would all be drowned if another boat 
were not by to help them. 

1?he body of the whale is now brought alongside the vessel and 
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fastened to it, so that it cannot float away. The men stand on the 
back and cut off the fat. This is boiled in great kettles in order 
to get the oil. The ship stays in the whale-fields till it gets many 
barrels of oil, so the sailors are sometimes gone for three years. 

Exercises. This is another composition telling 
how things are done. 

(a) Make an outline under these three topics: 

1. Harpooning the whale. 

2. Killing the whale. 

3. Getting the oil. 

(6) Tell, from the outline, about the hunting 
of the whale. 

(c) Write a composition in two or three para- 
graphs about one of these subjects. Make an 
outline before you write your composition. 

A fly trap. How to pop corn. 

A lobster pot. Walnutting. 

How to fish. How to make a rag doll. 

XV. Broken quotations. 

a. Quotation Marks. We have long ago learned 
(see p. 3) that quotation marks are placed before 
and after words spoken by someone; as, 

Nora cried angrily, "I won't do it!" 

"You had better not say that," answered her mother. 

Sometimes a quotation is broken into or inter- 
rupted; thus, 

"Nora, my dear," said her mother, "you should begin your 
study now." 
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Here the words, said her mother, break into or 
interrupt what the mother said to Nora. 
We may write, 

"I will not move till the sea wets my feet," said the king. 

Or 

The king said, "I will not move till the sea wets my feet." 

Or 

"I will not move," said the king, "till the sea wets my feet." 

That is, the words spoken by any one may be 
placed at the beginning of the sentence, or at 
the end of the sentence, or they may be inter- 
rupted. When a quotation is broken we must use 
quotation marks in four places, instead of two, so 
as to mark all the words spoken. 

Other examples: 

"That book," replied Mr. Oakes, "was given me by my mother." 
"Is this the time," he asked, "to bother about that?" 
Mr. Oakes declared sharply, "The book is mine," and added, 
"for here is my name in my mother's writing." 

Exercise. Place quotation marks where they 
belong in these sentences. 

1. Well, said Tom, I think we had better be going. 

2. Boys, asked Mrs. Cable, have you had a good time? 

3. A fine time, they all answered, and thank you very much. 

4. Do you think, inquired Fred, we really must go now? 

5. You know best, replied Mrs. Cable, but I'm afraid you'd 
better go. 
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6. The train leaves at 5.30, she added, and you have barely 
enough time to catch it. 

7. While the boys were getting their coats and hats she turned 
to me and said, with a smile, I suppose you are going with them, 
and added, or will you stay for supper? 

8. I was not slow in replying, If you don't mind, Mrs. Cable, 
I will wait — I hesitated — till after supper, and then go home 
with my father. 

Remember, in writing sentences containing 
quotations, that unless the quotation begins the 
sentence there must be a comma before it, and 
the first word of the quotation must begin with 
a capital. In breaking a quotation we use two 
commas, as in the examples given on page 72; 
but the second part of the quotation does not 
begin with a capital. 

6. Here is a fable put into rimed verse by 
an American writer. There are in this some 
examples of quotations, both broken and un- 
broken. Note how they are punctuated. In 
reading this, be careful to pronounce correctly 
all t's and th's. 

The Blind Men and the Elephant 

1. It was six men of Indostan, 

To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the elephant 

(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 

Might satisfy his mind. 
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2. The first approached the elephant, 
And, happening to fall 

Against his broad and sturdy side, 
At once began to bawl, 

"Why bless me! but the elephant 
Is very like a wall!" 



3. The second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried, "Ho! what have we here, 

So very round, and smooth, and sharp? 
To me 'tis very clear, 

This wonder of an elephant 
Is very like a spear!" 



4. The third approached the animal, 
And, happening to take 
The squirming trunk within his hands, 

Thus boldly up he spake: 
"I see," quoth he, "the elephant 
Is very like a snake!" 



5. The fourth reached out his eager hand, 

And felt about the knee : 
"What most this wondrous beast is like, 

Is very plain," said he. 
" 'Tis clear enough the elephant 

Is very like a tree!" 



6. The fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said, "E'en the blindest man 
Can tell what this resembles most. 

Deny the fact who can, 
This marvel of an elephant 
Is very like a fan!" 
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7. The sixth no sooner had begun 

About the beast to grope, 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail 

That fell within his scope, 
"I see," quoth he, "the elephant 
. Is very like a rope!" 

m 

8. And so these men of Indostan 

Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 

Exceeding stiff and strong; 
Though each was partly in the right, 

And all were in the wrong. 

— J. G. Saxe. 

Questions, to be answered in complete sentences. 

1. Give the riming words in each stanza. 

2. Tell how the lines of each stanza are indented. 

3. Explain His (stanzas 3 and 5) and e'en (stanza 6). What 
are such words as these called? (See page 25.) 

4. In which stanzas are there broken quotations? 

5. How must a broken quotation be punctuated? (See page 72.) 

6. In which stanzas are there unbroken quotations? 

7. Why is E'en (stanza 6) printed with a capital E? (See 
pages 3, 12.) 

8. What rule of punctuation explains the commas after bawl 
(stanza 2), cried (stanza 3), said (stanza 6), scope (stanza 7)? 

Exercises. 

(a) Make an outline of the fable of the blind 
men and the elephant, using one main topic 
for each stanza. 

(6) Tell, in your own words, by turns, what 
each stanza says. 
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(c) Copy stanza 5 and stanza 6. 

(d) Learn and recite stanza 8. 

Read again on pages 55, 56 the rules for making 
the plural of nouns. 

Exercise. 

(a) Write the plural, or the singular, of these 
nouns. 

1. knife 2. party 3. valley 4. gentlemen 

5. visitor 6. foxes 7. ox 8. child 

9. Germans 10. policeman 11. bush 12. army 

(6) Make sentences using as subjects both the 
singular and the plural of every noun given in (a). 

XVI. Pronouns. 

% 

a. Uses of pronouns. Suppose I say, 

Jack is not home. He is at school. 

What do I mean by he? Of course he stands 
for Jack. 

A word used instead of a noun is called a pro- 
noun. 1 

It would be very tiresome and awkward if 
we had no pronouns. We should be saying 
things like this: 

Charles has lost Charles's ball, and Charles is crying because 
Charles's ball was a good one. Charles wants Charles's father 
to buy Charles another. 

1 Pro is a Latin word, meaning for. 
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But by using pronouns we can say, 

Charles has lost his ball, and he is crying because it was a good 
one. He wants his father to buy him another. 

Suppose, instead of speaking of Charles, we 
were speaking of a girl, Louise. Then we should 
say, 

Louise has lost her ball, and she is crying because it was a good 
one. She wants her father to buy her another. 

In the same way, instead of speaking my own 
name over and over, I use the pronouns /, my, 
me; and instead of speaking your name over 
and over I use the pronouns you, your. (In olden 
times people used thou, thy, and thee.) 

If I am speaking of myself and others I use 
we, our, and us. 

Here is a table of pronouns used instead of the 
names of persons or things. 



Singular I, my, me 
Plural ' we, our, us 



you, your 
you, your 



he, his, him I she, her | it, its 
they, their, them 



Exercise. Tell what nouns the pronouns in these 
sentences stand for. 

4 

1. Here is a stone. What is the weight of it? It weighs four 
pounds. Charles, what are you going to do with it? 

2. Here are two hiore stones. Now, children, you have three. 
What do you think they weigh? What is the weight of them all 
together? Do you think it is ten pounds? 

3. Miss Ellis said, "/ think they weigh fifteen pounds." Per- 
haps she is mistaken. The boys say she had better weigh them. 
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4. One of them said to her, "You had better weigh them, or 
else let us weigh them. 11 

5. Miss Ellis answered, "J do not care. What they weigh 
does not interest me. If you wish to weigh them, do so." 

6. Tom said that he had a spring balance and if they gave them 
to him he would weigh them. 

b. Possessive pronouns. Instead of saying, 

Will has lost Will's hat, Kate wants Kate's dinner, 

we say, 

Will has lost his hat, Kate wants her dinner. " 

Will's and Kate's are possessives of nouns (see 
page 60), and his and her are possessive pronouns. 
The possessive pronouns are: 



S. my, mine 
P. our, ours 



your, yours 
your, yours 



his, her, hers, its 
their, theirs 



The possessives of nouns are always written 
with apostrophes (see rules on page 60); but the 
possessive pronouns are written without apostrophes. 

Exercise. Pick out the possessive pronouns in 
these sentences, and tell what possessive nouns 
they stand for. 

1. Walter and Marie were playing with their ball. 2. Walter 
said it was his ball. 3. Marie answered, " No, it is my ball." 
4. " It's not your ball," said Walter, " it's mine. 11 5. While they 
were playing with the ball, its cover came off. 6. Now they were 
not so eager to call the ball theirs . 7. Walter said, " Take your old 
ball." 8. " It's not mine, it's yours 11 said Marie. 9. Their mother 
heard the quarrel. 10. She said the ball was neither his nor hers, 
but the baby's. 
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Look carefully at sentences 4 and 5. In sen- 
tence 4 we see the contraction it's, written with 
an apostrophe. What does this mean? It means 
it is. The 's stands for the verb is. But its 
in sentence 5, written without an apostrophe, 
is a possessive pronoun, like hers or theirs or 
yours. Remember that possessive pronouns are 
always written without apostrophes. 

c. Here is an old story that teaches us to make 
haste slowly. In reading this story notice (a) 
how the broken quotations are punctuated, (6) 
what the italicized pronouns stand for. 

The Nail 

1. A merchant had done good business at the fair. He had 
sold his wares, and filled his bag with gold and silver. Then he 
set out at once on his journey home, for he wished to be in his own 
house before night. He packed his bag with the money on his 
horse, and rode away. 

2. At noon he rested in a town. When he wanted to go on, the 
stable-boy brought out his horse, and said to him, 

" A nail is wanting, sir, in the shoe of its left hind foot." 
" Let it be wanting," answered the merchant; " the shoe will 
stay on for the few miles I have still to go. I am in a hurry." 

3. In the afternoon when once more he got down and had his 
horse fed, another stable-boy came to him, and said, 

" Sir, a shoe is wanting from your horse's left hind foot. Shall 
J take him to the blacksmith?" 

" Let it still be wanting," said the man; " the horse can very 
well hold out for a couple of miles more. J am in a hurry." 

4. He rode forth, but before long the horse began to limp. It 
had not limped long before it began to stumble, and it had not 
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stumbled long before it fell down and broke its leg. The merchant 
had to leave the horse where it was, and unstrap the bag, take it on 
his back, and go home on foot. And he did not get there until quite 
late at night. 

" That unlucky nail," said he to himself, 1 " has made all this 
trouble." 

Exercise. 

(a) There are four paragraphs, as numbered, 
in this story. Tell the topic of each. 

(6) Change the first paragraph by leaving out 
every he and his, using the merchant or the mer- 
chant's in their place. 

(c) Copy the second paragraph. 

(d) Tell, from your outline, the story of the 
nail. 

XVII. Sounds of u, oi, and a. 

a. Sound of u. If you heard some one say 
"bootiful" instead of "beautiful" you would 
think that very childish. 

You would not call "bureau" "boo-reau," 
nor "purely" "poorly," nor "mew" "moo." 

Yet there are many who make just as bad 
mistakes as these all the time. They say dooty 
for duty, Toosday for Tuesday, and noo for 
new. 

The correct sound of u is exactly the same as 

1 Words like himself ', itself, myself, ourselves, themselves, etc., are 
also pronouns. 
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that of the pronoun you. We must be careful 
to say: 

d-you-ty (rapidly) for duty, (not doo-ty). 
T-you-sday (rapidly) for Tuesday, (not Toos-day), 
n-you (rapidly) for new, (not noo). 

Exercise. Speak these words correctly. 

1. Do your duty. 2. The dew is useful to these few newly- 
planted flowers. 3. What amount is due you for the tube? Will 
you sue for it? 4. Every Tuesday we used to refuse to renew the 
supply. 5. A contusion is a bruise, often of a blue 1 hue. 6. The 
duke knew the tune, he said, by intuition. 7. The rabbit stew was 
something new. 8. The two students of music knew little of tuning 
new pianos. 9. The Tudors were Kings of England during the 
sixteenth century. 10. Henry VII, a Tudor king, was very penuri- 
ous. (Look up the word " penurious " in the dictionary.) 

b. Sounds of oi and a. We have already learned 
(in the " English Lessons for the Third Year") 
that we should not say er for oi> or oi for er. 

We must not speak oil as earl, or earl as oil. 
We must not say terl for toil, or goil for girl. 

The correct sound of oi is made by saying quickly 
aw-ee. Say taw-eel rapidly and you will be 
saying toil correctly. In the same way jaw-ee 
gives us joy. 

1 After I and r, long u is sounded like oo. 



/ 
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The letter a has many different sounds in 
English: 

a as in make, ate, say. 

a as in dare, care, fair. 

a as in all, fall, saw. 

a as in father, calm, alms. 

a as in cat, apt, patter. 

a as in laugh, ask, can't. 

a as in Flora, senate, amid, America. 

(This last sound of a is almost like uh, spoken 
very short.) 

Some persons are apt to add the sound of r to 
an a sound at the end of a word. You will hear 
such persons say, "I saw-r a rabbit," "Emma-r 
is sick to-day." It is a very bad and ugly habit 
to add the sound of r in this way. 

Exercise. Read aloud these sentences correctly. 

1. The dog saw a raw piece of meat. 

2. A cat saw it too and tried to claw at it. 

3. Pippa is the cat's name. 

4. The dog's name is Turley. 

5. Pippa and Turley began to claw and snap at each other. 

6. A girl named Pearl Boyle heard the noisy turmoil. 

7. Being new to that neighborhood she knew neither Turley 
nor the cat by name. 

8. Do you know what Pearl Boyle did? Without a word 
she seized a can of lamp-oil and poured a third or more of the 
oil on the raw meat. 

9. The oil spoiled the meat for both Pippa and Turley. 
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10. They sniffed the oily meat, Turley growled surlily, Pippa 
swerved aside, and both turned away and went down Thirty- 
third Street. 

c. In reading the following rime, it will be 
made more amusing if you imitate the sound 
of the old mother pig when you read, "Umph, 
umph, umph/' and the squeal of the little pigs 
when you read, "Wee, wee!" 



The Three Little Pigs 

1. A jolly old sow once lived in a sty, 

And three little piggies had she; 
And she waddled about, saying, 
"Umph! umph! umph!" 
While the little ones cried, "Wee! wee!" 

2. "My dear little brothers," said one of the swine, 

"My dear little piggies," said he; 
"Let us all for the future say, 
Umph! umph! umph! 
'Tis so childish to say, Wee! wee!" 



3. Then these little pigs grew skinny and lean, 
And lean they might very well be; 
For somehow they couldn't say, 
" Umph! umph! umph!" 
And they wouldn't say, "Wee! wee! wee! 



» 



4. So after a time these little pigs died, 
'Twas a pitiful sight to see; 
They should never have tried to say, 
"Umph! umph! umph!" 
Young piggies should say, "Wee! wee!" . 
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Exercises. 

(a) Find four contractions in these verses, and 
say what each means or stands for. 

(6) Find a broken quotation, and tell how it 
is punctuated. (Notice that the quotation is 
broken twice, or into three parts.) 

(c) Learn the last stanza and recite it. 

(d) Tell this story of the three little pigs. 

d. Parts of verbs. In these verses about the 
pigs are the following verbs : 



lived 


had 


waddled 


grew 


cried 


said 


was 


died 


see 


tried 



All but one of these verbs (see) are in the past 
form. (See pages 10, 11.) 

Exercises. 

(a) Write the four parts or forms of each of 
these verbs, in a table like that on page 11. 
(See the table on p. 104.) 

(6) Write sentences using the past form of 
these verbs, with either nouns or pronouns as 
subjects. 



fly, 


hurry 


toddle 


eat 


drink 


sink 


sing 


break 


bring 


think 



(c) Write sentences using the present form of 
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these verbs, with either nouns or pronouns as 
subjects. 



rang 


caught 


drew 


knew 


flowed 


cried 


spoke 


climbed 


sat 


set 



(d) Pick out the subjects and the predicates 
in these sentences, and say whether the subject 
is a noun or a pronoun. 

1. Huckleberry Finn was a boy of ten. 2. His home was in 
Missouri. 3. Mark Twain wrote a book about him. 4. I have 
read the book. 5. Most persons find it a very amusing book. 6. 
Mark Twain knew boys pretty well. 7. He was an American 
writer. 8. He himself grew up in Missouri. 9. Most writers forget 
about their own boyhood. 10. They make dull books about boys. 

(e) Give the four parts of the ten verbs used 
in the ten sentences just given. Write these parts 
in the form of a table, like that on page 11. (See 
the table of parts of verbs, page 104.) 

XVm. Composition work and review exercises. 

a. Study of a picture. On page 87 is a picture 
for you to study. It shows a family of lions; the 
lion, the lioness, and two cubs. Notice the dif- 
ferences between the lion and the lioness. What 
are they doing? What are the cubs doing? 
What kind of country do lions live in? What do 
you suppose they do all day? What do they get 
to eat? How do they get their food? 
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Exercises. 

1. Write five sentences telling what the ani- 
mals shown in this picture are. 

2. Write five sentences telling what their 
qualities are. 

3. Write five sentences telling what lions 
do. 

4. Write five sentences telling what is done to 
lions. 

b. We have learned about four kinds of words 
that we use in speaking or writing sentences: 

Verbs (see pages 6, 10). 
Nouns (see page 18). 
Adjectives (see page 64). 
Pronouns (see pages 76-78). 

Exercises. 

1. Write five sentences containing adjectives , 
about the lions shown in the picture. 

2. Write five sentences containing pronouns 
used as subjects, about the lions in the pic- 
ture. 

3. Write five sentences containing possessive 
pronouns, about the lions in the picture. 

c. Exercises on hyphens. Read again about the 
uses of hyphens (see pages 36, 37). 

Learn again the rules about using hyphens. 
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Exercises. 

1. If you had not room for the whole of any 
of these words at the end of a line, how might you 
divide them? (But remember that some words 
cannot be divided.) 

1. Punctuation, capitals, pronoun, adjective. 

2. Composition, direction, possessives, dictionary. 

3. Elephant, alight, drenched, lioness, Tuesday. 

4. O'clock, shrieked, ashamed, Washington, singular. 

5. Comparison, outlining, exercise, thought, anecdote. 

6. Eskimos', predicate, among, idle, corporal. 

2. In which of these compound words should 
hyphens be used, and where? 

1. Appletree, malebird, glassware, stormscattered. 

2. Halfcooked, breadbox, lemonyellow, weakhearted. 

3. Paystation, sleepyeyed, crossroads, readingglass. 

4. Saleswoman, moneymad, machinemade, applecheeked. 

d. Half -finished stories. Here are some half- 
finished stories. See if you can complete them. 
(This may be done orally or in writing, as the 
teacher thinks best.) 

■ 

1. The Lion and the Mouse 

A mouse once jumped by accident on a sleeping lion's paw. 
The great beast was awakened and looked angrily at the mouse. 
He raised his big paw to fcrush the little creature. But the mouse 
begged for his life. " Please spare me," he squeaked, " and I will 
try to help you some day." The lion growled, " Scamper away! " 

Now not long after that, the lion was caught by some hunters 
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and tied with ropes. In the night-time the little mouse heard him 
roaring. . . . 

2. An Adventure with a Lion 

Once when I was hunting in central Africa I had followed the 
track of a huge lion some distance back from a river. At last I saw 
him, took aim, and pulled the trigger of my gun. But the gun 
would not go off! What was I to do? I looked about me, and then # 
began to go slowly toward the river. The huge beast followed me 
slowly. I quickened my pace. The lion did the same. I began 
to run. . . . 

3. The Detective Dog 

A gentleman had a very intelligent dog, named Caesar. One 
night the gentleman went to a public dance. He took his dog with 
him, but the dog had to be left outside. Soon the gentleman found 
that his watch had been stolen. He complained to the policemen 
who were present, but added, " I have a very sure way of finding 
who has my watch, if you will admit my dog and lock the doors. I 
promise you he will not harm anybody." 

The officers consented, and the dog was admitted. The gentle- 
man patted the dog, walked around the room with him, then 
stopped in the middle, tapped with his fingers upon his watch-fob, 
and said, " Caesar, go find it! " . . . 

e. Exercises on punctuation. We remember that 
a period must be used at the end of every sentence 
except a question or an exclamation, and after 
every abbreviation. 

Find again in this book, if you do not remember 
them, the directions about the use of quotation 
marks. (See pages 3 and 71-73.) 

Remember that commas are used to separate 
the chief parts of long sentences, and words in a 
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list or series (see page 4), and that a comma is 
placed before a quotation coming in the midst of a 
sentence. 

In these stories put in all the necessary periods, 
question marks, apostrophes, commas, and quotation 
marks. 

1. Excessive Politeness 

Queen Elizabeth was once making a Journey in England As 
she approached the city of Coventry the Mayor went out to meet 
her with a large number of horsemen On their return they had 
to pass through a wide brook and the mayors horse being thirsty 
attempted several times to drink but the Mayor prevented him 
The Queen observing this said to him Mr Mayor why do you not 
permit your horse to drink The mayor bowing very humbly 
answered Madam it would be very improper for my unworthy 
horse to drink before your majestys royal horse has satisfied his 
thirst 

2. Real Value 

A lady named Mrs Montague who had more money than good 
sense was very fond when she was in the country of showing her 
jewels and other finery to astonish the country people One day 
a miller who had brought flour to the house admired an elegant 
watch that she wore This flattered her pride so much that she 
showed him a fine diamond-necklace and bracelets The miller 
said They are very beautiful and I suppose very dear Indeed yes 
she answered they are very dear How much do you suppose they 
cost The miller replied I could not possibly guess Why she said 
Mr Whiteside these cost more than five thousand dollars He then 
asked And what is the use of these stones Mrs Montague answered 
Oh they are only to wear And do they not bring you anything he 
inquired Oh no said she Then I replied the miller prefer the two 
great stones of my mill They cost me two hundred dollars but they 
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bring me a hundred dollars a year And besides that I am not 
afraid that anybody will steal them. 

/. Composition work. 

1. Looking at the picture on page 87, write 
down under three or four topics what you see 
in the picture to tell about. 

Tell, from your outline, what is shown in the 
picture. 

2. Write a story about some pet or other ani- 
mal. Exchange papers, and correct any mistakes. 



XIX. Dictionary and composition work. 

a. The Dictionary Habit. 

We have already had (page 46) some exer- 
cises in using the dictionary. We ought by this 
time to have had enough practice to be able to 
find in the dictionary any word we need to look 
up, and to pick out the meaning we need, if more 
than one meaning are given. 

In the story we are now about to read, there 
are several words I think you should look up in 
the dictionary. In our reading w6 frequently 
meet words that are new to us. When we do so 
we should at once go to the dictionary. Get the 
dictionary habit } and you will find yourself learning 
rapidly many things you ought to know. If you 
pay no attention to the words you do not under- 
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standi how are you ever going to learn the mean- 
ing of them and be able to use them, as other 
speakers and writers do? 

Before we read the following story, look up 
these words and learn what they mean and how 
they are pronounced: 

dervish, desert, camel, cargo, evidence, convict (verb), accuse, 
sorcerer, suspicions, observation, route. 

Tell what each of these words means. 
b. Read the following story: 

Close Observation 

A dervish was journeying along in the desert, when two mer- 
chants suddenly met him. " You have lost a camel," said he to the 
merchants. " Indeed we have," they replied. " Was he not blind 
in his right eye, and lame in his left leg? " said the dervish. " He 
was," replied the merchants. " Had he not lost a front tooth? " 
asked the dervish. " He had," rejoined the merchants. " And 
was he not loaded with honey on one side, and wheat on the other? " 
" Most certainly he was," they replied, " and as you have seen him 
so lately, and noted him so closely, you can no doubt conduct us 
unto him." " My friends," said the dervish, " I have never seen 
your camel, nor even heard of him, but from you." "A pretty 
story, truly," said the merchants, " but where are the jewels which 
formed a part of his cargo? " " I have neither seen your camel, 
nor your jewels," repeated the dervish. 

On this they seized him, and forthwith hurried him before the 
judge. But on the strictest search nothing could be found upon him, 
nor could any evidence whatever be brought to convict him either 
of falsehood or of theft. They were then about to accuse him as a 
sorcerer, when the dervish, with great calmness, thus addressed the 
court: " I have been much amused with your surprise, and I admit 
that there has been some ground for your euspicions; but I have 
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lived long and alone, and I can find much practice in observation, 
even in a desert. I knew that I had crossed the track of a camel 
that had strayed from its owner, because I saw no mark of any- 
human footstep on the same route. I knew that the animal was 
blind in one eye, because it had cropped the herbage only on one 
side of its path. I thought that it was lame in one leg, from the 
faint impression which that particular foot had produced upon the 
sand. I concluded that the animal had lost one tooth, because, 
wherever it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage had been left unin- 
jured on the center of its bite. As to that which formed the burden of 
the beast, the busy ants informed me that it was corn on the one 
side, and the clustering flies that it was honey on the other." 

Questions and Exercises. 

1. What is the topic of the whole of the first 
paragraph? 

2. Repeat the conversation between the der- 
vish and the merchants. (Be sure to sound cor- 
rectly the er in dervish and merchants.) 

3. What is the topic of the whole of the 
second paragraph? (The proceedings in the 
court.) 

4. What is the first sub-topic in this para- 
graph? (The search of the dervish.) 

5. What is the second sub-topic? (The der- 
vish's explanation.) 

6. Write down the topics and sub-topics in 
the form of an outline. 

7. Tell the story of the dervish and the mer- 
chants. 

8. Copy the first paragraph. Be careful to put 
in all the punctuation marks. 
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c. Exercises on possessives. Read again on page 
60 the rules for writing the possessives of nouns, 
and on page 78 the possessive pronouns. 

(a) Write the possessives of the following: 

1. dervish, merchants, camel, friends, friend. 

2. judge, flies, fly, ants, foot, it, he, man. 

3. I, sorcerer, owners, she, we, they, you, men. 

(6) Write the following possessives : 

1. Plural of Frenchwoman, Italian, animal, mouse. 

2. Singular of lions, huntsmen, .hunters, girls, children. 

(c) Correct the writing of the possessives and 
plurals in the following. 

1. The kings gift to the countryman was a thousand crowns. 

2. The countrymans neighbor's were astonished. 

3. " What was youre gift to the king? " they asked. 

4. "I gave him my largest beet from this years' crop." 

5. "What was it's size?" was the neighbors next question. 

6. "It's weight was fifteen pound's," was the countrymans' 
answer. 

7. The village squires thought now was, "I will give the king 
one of my fine horse's. A horses value is much more than a 
beets. The kings' pleasure will be so great that he will make me 
a rich man." 

8. So he went to the kings palace and gave him a fine horse. 

9. "This horse is your's," he said. 

10. The kings' thank's were brief. 

11. "I have here," he said, " a wonderful large beet, for which 
I paid a thousand crown's. As you are an admirer of natures 
works, I am happy to reward you're generosity. Take it, this 
most wonderful of beet's is your's." 
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d. Letters and other compositions. 

Read again about the five parts of a letter 

(p. 12). 

Read again about how to address an envelope 
(p. 27). ^ 

1. Write, in the form of a letter to a school- 
mate, in your own words, one of these stories 
given in this book : 

Jack the Giant Killer. Belling the Cat. 

A Legend of King Canute. The Patience of the Ant. 

Washington's Punctuality. How Whales are Hunted. 

Washington and the Idle Corporal. The Eskimos' Summer Homes. 

Exchange, and correct any errors. 

2. (a) Plan a composition on one of these 
subjects (make an outline showing at least the 
main topics) : 

How maple sugar is made. Raising potatoes. 

How cane sugar is made. Butter-making. 

Glass. Flour. 

(6) Speak (or write) your composition, from 
the outline. 

XX. Reviews, outlines and compositions: 

a. Exercises on comparison. 

Read again on page 65 how to form the com- 
parative and the superlative of adjectives. Read 
also the two footnotes. 
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Look again at the table on page 66 of adjectives 
that are compared irregularly. 

(a) Give the comparative and the superlative 
of these adjectives. 

1. Thin, stout, terrible, noble, ready, sorry. 

2. Fierce, angry, peaceful, sleepy, fat, unfit. 

3. Stupid, intelligent, slow, spry, good, far, lively. 

(6) Fill the blanks in these sentences with the 
comparative or the superlative of the adjective 
given. 

1. (Long.) This is the journey I ever took. 

2. (Costly.) My father says it is also the . 

3. (Far.) Chicago is than Cleveland from where I live. 

4. (Bad.) The railroad I traveled on is than the railroad 

to Washington. 

5. (Beautiful.) Washington is the city in the United 

States. 

6. (Good.) I had a time there than in Chicago. 

7. (111.) I was ill on the journey, and when I reached Chicago 
I became . 

8. (Handsome.) The buildings in Washington are than 

those in Chicago. 

9. (Wealthy.) The people in Chicago are probably than 

those in Washington. 

10. (Magnificent.) The buildings in Washington are 

those built by the Government. 

b. Review of types of sentences. 

(a) Tell which of the four types the following 
sentences belong to. (See the explanation of the 
four types, on page 4.) 
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1. Lions and tigers hunt their prey at night. 

2. Tigers are fiercer than lions. 

3. The lion is the king of beasts. 

4. He is stronger than the tiger. 

5. Both these kinds of animals are hunted by men. 

6. They are dangerous beasts. 

7. These savage animals kill people sometimes. 

8. Such an act makes all the other people anxious. 

9. The men in the villages are roused to anger. 

10. Parties of hunters are formed in the villages. 

11. These men search for the man-killer in the jungles. 

12. The man-killer is generally found and killed. 

(6) Separate the twelve sentences just given 
into subject and predicate. 

c. In the early days of our country traveling 
was not nearly so easy as it is now. They had 
no railroads or steamboats. Here is a compo- 
sition written by a historian, who tells how people 
traveled before and after the time of the Revolu- 
tion. (The Revolution was the war of 1775-1781, 
which made the United States a separate and 
independent nation. It is sometimes called the 
War of Independence.) 

Traveling in Our Country in Early Times 

1. A hundred years ago both travelers and goods passed from 
city to city by stage-coaches. At the time of the Revolution even 
stages had but lately come in. They were thought very wonderful, 
as people no longer had to go on horseback. The first coach-and- 
four in New England began its trips in 1744. The first stage between 
New York and Philadelphia was not set up till 1756. It made the 
ninety-mile run between these two cities in three days. 1 In 1766 

1 Railroad trains now do this in two hours. 
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a conveyance was put on, called the Flying Machine, " being a good 
wagon with seats and springs," which performed the whole journey 
in two days. The charge for this speedy travel was twenty shillings. 

2. When the Revolution came, most of these vehicles ceased to 
run between the cities. Horseback traveling was resumed. A 
journey of any length became a very serious matter. On the day 
of departure the friends of the traveler gathered at the inn, took a 
solemn leave of him, drank his health in bumpers of punch, and 
wished him God-speed on his way. 

3. With the return of peace the stages again took the road. 
But the amount of travel was small. While Washington was 
serving his first term as President, 1 two stages and twelve horses 
carried all the travelers and goods passing between New York and 
Boston. 

4. The conveyances were old, the harness made mostly of rope, 
the horses ill-fed and thin. On summer days the stages usually 
went forty miles. But in winter, when the snow was deep and the 
darkness came on early, they rarely made more than twenty-five 
miles. In the hot months the traveler suffered from the heat and 
was choked by the dust. When cold weather came he could 
scarcely keep from freezing. 

5. One pair of horses usually drew the stage some eighteen miles. 
Then fresh ones were put on and, if no accident occurred, the trav- 
eler was set down at an inn about ten o'clock at night. Cramped 
and weary, he ate some supper, and got to bed, only to be called 
at three in the morning. Then, whether it rained or snowed, he 
was forced to rise and make ready, by the light of a horn lantern 
or a candle, for another ride of eighteen hours. Having started 
from Boston the stage would, if there were no serious mishaps, roll 
into New York at the end of the sixth day. 

— John Bach McM aster (Adapted). 

d. Outlining. Each of these five paragraphs has 
its main topic. Read again each paragraph, then 
write down what vou think is its topic. 

1 1789-1793. 
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Under each topic put sub-topics that will re- 
mind you of all that the paragraph tells about 
its topic. 

In this way you will have an outline made in 
something like this form : 

1. Travel in our country before 1775 

a. Means of travel 

First stage in New England 

Stages between «New York and Philadelpnia 

1. First in 1756 

2. The Flying Machine, 1766 

b. Cost of travel 

2 

a, 

b 



/ 



3 

a 

b 

4 

a 

b 

c 

5. A day of travel by stage 

a. Change of horses 

b. Reaching an inn , 

c. Departure next morning 

d. Time from Boston to New York. 

(a) Complete the outline. 

(6) Each pupil taking one paragraph, tell about 
traveling in our country 100 years ago and more. 
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e. Review of parts of verbs. 

In the composition we have just read, some 
of the verbs are these : 



passed 


performed 


drank 


(had) come 


was 


went 


thought 


came 


keep 


had 


ceased 


drew 


began 


resumed 


occurred 


set 


became . 


ate 


made 


gathered 


got 


put 


took 


rise 



Most of these verbs are in the past 

Exercise. Give the parts of these twenty-four 
verbs, thus: 



Present 


Past 


With HAVE 


see y sees 


saw 


seen 


ride, rides 


rode 


ridden 



(See the table of verbs on page 104.) 

/. Composition work. 

1. Select one of the following subjects: 

A Trip from New York to Philadelphia by Train. 

A Trip I took last Summer. 

A Steamboat Trip. 

How I spent my Vacation. 

How a Road is Made. 

The Story of a River. 

The History of a Pin. 
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2. Make an outline for what you are going to 
tell about the subject you have selected. 

(See the outlines on pages 54, 59, 99.) 

3. Write the composition. 

If the teacher prefers, this may be written in 
the form of a letter. 

Exchange, and correct any errors in spelling, 
punctuation, or expression. 

Read your compositions aloud, taking care to 
pronounce all words correctly and clearly. 



Review 

1. Explain topic, sub-topic, outline. (See p. 54.) 

2. What is an anecdote? (See p. 53.) Mention 
some anecdotes. 

3. Explain the difference between an unbroken 
and a broken quotation. (See p. 72.) Tell how a 
broken quotation is punctuated. 

4. Tell about the first and second types of 
sentences. (See p. 62.) The third and fourth 
types. 

5. What is an adjective? (See p. 64.) How 
are descriptive adjectives compared? Explain the 
two ways. (See p. 65.) 

6. Give five irregular comparisons of adjectives. 
(See p. 66.) 

7. What is a pronoun? Give five examples of 
pronouns. (See p. 76.) 
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8. What is a possessive pronoun? (See p. 78.) 
Give five examples. 

9. What is the meaning of plural? (See p. 20.) 
How are the plurals of most nouns made? (See 
p. 20.) How may the plural of nouns ending in 
/ or fe be made? 

10. Give the two rules for making the plural of 
nouns ending in y. (See p. 56.) 

11. Name 5 nouns whose plurals are made irreg- 
ularly. (See p. 21.) 

12. Show that a present verb with a plural sub- 
ject is often different from a present verb with a 
singular subject. (See p. 11.) What if the sub- 
ject consists of two or more singular nouns con- 
nected by and? (See p. 57.) 

13. What are the three chief parts of a verb? 
(See p. 104.) Give two examples. 

14. How is the possessive of a singular noun 
made? (See p. 60.) Give two rules for making 
the possessives of plural nouns. 

15. Tell how to make these sounds correctly: 
wh, th, oi, u. (See pages 29, 69, 80, 81.) 

16. Tell the two chief uses of hyphens. (See 
pages 35, 36.) Give examples. 

17. Tell how to find a word in the dictionary. 
(See p. 45.) What is meant by the "dictionary 
habit"? (Seep. 91.) 

18. Give examples of subjects for compositions 
telling what has happened. (Stories, anecdotes, 
fables, myths, history.) 
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19. Give examples of subjects for compositions, 
telling what persons or things are or what their 
qualities are. 

20. Give subjects for compositions telling how 
things are made or done. 

Table Showing the Three Chief Forms or 
Parts of Many Common Verbs. 

The three chief parts of verbs are (1) the present, 
(2) the past, and (3) the part used with have (has, 
or had). 

I. Very many verbs form the second and third 
parts merely by adding d or ed to the present, as : 



Present 


Past 


Part used with have 


climb 


climb-ed 


climb-ed 


wade 


wade-d 


wade-d 


please 


please-d 


please-d 


try 


tri-ed 


tri-ed 



Such verbs as these are called regular verbs. 
The ed of some regular verbs is sounded like t; as, 

walked, looked, watched, passed, snapped, laughed. 

II. A good many very common verbs form the 
second and third parts in other ways. These are 
called irregular verbs. This table shows the parts 
of such verbs. (See note at the end of the 
table.) 
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Present 


Past 


Part used 
with HAVE 


Present 


Past 


Part used 
with HAVE 


am, be (is) 


was 


been 


put 


put 


put 


become 


became 


become 


read 


read 


read 


begin 


began 


begun 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


break 


broke 


broken 


ring 


rang 


rung 


bring 


brought 


brought 


rise 


rose 


risen 


catch 


caught 


caught 


say 


said 


said 


cling 


clung 


clung 


see 


saw 


seen 


come 


came 


come 


set 


set 


set 


cut 


cut 


cut 


sink 


sank 


sunk 


do 


did 


done 


sing 


sang 


sung 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


sit 


sat 


sat 


drink 


drank 


drunk 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


drive 


drove 


driven 


slide 


slid 


slid 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


sling 


slung 


slung 


fight 


fought 


fought 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


% 


flew 


flown 


stand 


stood 


stood 


get 


got 


got, 


sting 


stung 


stung 






gotten 


strike 


struck 


struck 


go 


went 


gone 


string 


strung 


strung 


grow 


grew 


grown 


swing 


swung 


swung 


have 


had 


had 


swim 


swam 


swum 


keep 


kept 


kept 


take 


took 


taken 


know 


knew 


known 


tear 


tore 


torn 


lay- 


laid 


laid 


think 


thought 


thought 


lead 


led 


led 


tread 


trod 


trodden 


lie (down) 


lay 


lain 


wear 


wore 


worn 


make 


made 


made 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 


meet 


met 


met 


write 


wrote 


written 



Note. This table is given here to be looked at when necessary, 
not to be committed to memory. 
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Rules for Use of Capitals and Punctuation 

Marks 

I. Begin with a capital letter 

1. Every sentence, \ 

2. The names of persons, places, and rivers, 

3. The names of the days of the week, and 

the months, 

4. The first word of every line of poetry, 

5. The greeting, and the closing line, in a 

letter, 

6. The first word of a quotation, 

7. Words referring to God, 

8. Words formed from the names of persons, 

countries, and places, 

9. The word I. 

II. Punctuation. 

1. Use a period 

a. At the end of every sentence, except 

a question or an exclamation, 

b. After every initial and abbreviation. 

2. Use a comma 

a. After each of a list or series of ex- 
pressions in a sentence, 

6. After the closing line of a letter, and 
after the various parts of the 
heading of a letter, 
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c. To separate the main parts of 

sentences, 

d. Before a quotation not beginning 

a sentence, 

e. After a break in a quotation and 
/ before the latter part of the quo- 
tation. (See p. 73.) 

3. Use a question mark after every question. 

4. Use an exclamation mark after words or 

sentences spoken with strong feeling 
or excitement. 

5. Use quotation marks 

a. At the beginning and the end of 
each unbroken quotation, 

6. At the beginning and the end of 
each part of a broken quotation. 

6. Use an apostrophe 

a. In writing contractions, 

6. In writing possessives of nouns, in 

either the singular or the plural. 

(See rules on page 60.) 

7. Use a colon after the greeting in a letter. 

8. Use a hyphen 

a. After a part of a word which can- 
not all be gotten in at the end of 
a line (see rules on p. 36), 

6. Between the parts of many com- 
pound words. 



F 



of 

id 

0- 

n. 
or 



of 



of 



ID 

al. 

ir. 

in- 
of 



m- 



